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Parliamentary Intelligence. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(Before Sir H. Fercuson Davie, Chairman, Mr. Vanstrrart, Mr. 
GARNETT, Viscount E-muey, and Lord Georae CAVENDISH.) 
BOLTON CORPORATION BILL. 
Wepnespay, Aprit 24. 
Mr. Putnn, Q.C., Mr. Monk, Q.C., and Mr. Power, Q.C., appeared for the 
romoters; Sejeant WRANGHAM, Mr. CaLvert, Q.C., Mr. Burke, and Mr. 
ICHARDS, for the Bolton Gas Company; Mr. Epwarp James, Q.C., and 
Mr. Barmey for Peter Ormerod, Esq.; Mr. Locn for Mr. Scowcroft, the 
owner of the coal under site of the proposed gas-works; and Mr. KNowLes, 
Q.C.,and Mr. GRANVILLE Somerset for the Bolton Ratepayers Association. 
Mr. Pury, Q.C., in opening the case for the promoters, stated that one 
of the objects which the bill proposed was, to make gas-works for the sup- 
ply of Bolton and the neighbourhood; and another object was, to enable 
the corporation to purchase the existing gas-works. After alluding to the 
other objects of the bill, the learned gentleman proceeded to say: It now 
becomes my duty to call your attention to the great contest in this bill—a 
contest, I must say, which is not of our seeking; a contest which the cor- 
poration have been anxious to avoid as much as possible by meeting the 
gas company on fair and amicable terms, and making such arrangements 
with them as wou!d be beneficial both to the shareholders of the company 
and to the town of Bolton. I shall have occasion, in the course of my 
observations, to call your attention to the various negotiations that have 
taken place; and I think I may say at the outset, that, when you come to 
sift the matter to the bottom, there will be found very little difference 
between us and the gas company. However, it is desirable that any 
arrangements that may be made by the corporation in the interests of the 
town should be scrutinized and inquired into in Parliament, so that the 
corporation may stand before their constituents, the town of Bolton, ina 
proper light, as having made reasonable propositions to the gas company 
with a view to an amicable settlement. I have among my own clients in 
this case, in their corporate capacity, many of the shareholders of the gas 
poem age d who are willing to forego, what some of the other shareholders 
think, their private interests on the ground of the public good. I wish, 
therefore, to discuss this question in the most amicable manner as regards 
the gas company; and, if [ call attention to their defaults and shortcomings, 
I only do it in such a spirit as not to preclude any chance of an amicable 
arrangement. There have been, no doubt, defaults and shortcomings, and 
there have been disadvantages in vesting the control of all the gas which 
Bolton consumes in a private company, and these disadvantages it is 
necessary that I should lay before the committee, though I shall not do it 
in a spirit hostile to the company. The gas company of Great and 
Little Bolton is, I believe, a very ancient company. They were incorpo- 
rated as far back as 1820, and the recital in the Act passed in 
that year is ‘rather amusing. It says that “inflammable air may 


mable air may also be obtained from other substances.” That is the 
explanation given of a fact which we now all take for granted. The 
Act then incorporates the company, and gives power for the purchase of 
building, &c. It also enacts that it shall be lawful for the company to raise 
a sum, not exceeding £15,000, in shares of £10 each. The borrowing powers 
were to extend to £7000, and the £15,000 were to be subscribed before the 
works were commenced. Now, sir, I need not take you through the com- 
pany’s Acts, further than the statement that, in 1843, another Act was 
passed, which will be placed before you, which extended their powers, and 
gave them a larger area for their operations. 
was then extended, and its dividends were not to exceed 10 percent. In 
1854, the company came before Parliament, to increase their capital still 
further, and to extend the area of their operations into the adjoining town- 
ships, not comprised in the limits of the bill. The corporation opposed the 
gas company, and proposed that they should have powers to make gas; but 


sitions, but to a considerable extent. 
Parliament, that their capital should extend to £187,687. 10s., in 11,375 
shares, at £16. 10s. ceach—3909 of which shares, representing the capital 
under the repealed Act, were to be deemed paid-up shares, and enjoy a 
maximum dividend of 10 per cent.; and 7466 shares, as representing the 
new capital, were to be limited to 6} per cent. When all their shares were 
paid up, they were to have the power of borrowing to the amount of 
£41,000. Now, that arrangement is contained in what we may call the 
capital clauses of the Act of 1854—the 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd; 
and the borrowing powers in the 25th. That Act incorporated into it the 
Gas Clauses Act, and the 30th and 31st sections of the general Act, that is, 
the 10th Vict., cap. 15. The 30th section provides that the profits of the 
undertaking, to be divided among the undertakers, shall not exceed the 
prescribed rate; or, where no rate is prescribed, they shall not exceed 10 
per cent. in the year, unless a larger dividend be necessary to make up a 
deficiency in any previous year. Then, the 31st section provides for what 
is called the reserve-fund; so that the way in which it stands is this: 3909 
shares will get their 10 per cent., if they can make it; 7466 will get 64 per 
cent. on the amount paid up; and then, if any balance remains beyond that, 











The amount of the capital | 





the gas company were successful—not to the whole extent of their propo- | 
This arrangement was then made by | 





it is to be carried to the reserve-fund; and, when the reserve-fund amounts 
to £18,000, the price of gas is to be reduced. Now, that arrangement, as I 
have stated, was made by the committee ‘to whom the bill was referred; 
and, upon the intimation of a member of the committee that they had made 
this amendment, the corporation forewent their application for gas powers, 
and the powers were struck out of their then bill of 1854. There wasa 
clause introduced into the local Act of 1854, which it is necessary I should 
call the attention of the committee to=viz., clause 46, providing that the 
recorder of the borough of Bolton shall appoint, from time to time, and re- 
move, and again appoint, an inspector of meters; such inspector to have, at 
all times, on the application and at the expense of any consumer of gas 
supplied by the company, a right to inspect the meters of the company, on 
the premises of the person making such request, after giving forty-eight 
hours notice of such intended inspection. Now, sir, we have, since 1854, had 
six years experience of the working of this Act of Parliament; and, cer- 
tainly, we think there are great inconveniences attending its operation. 
We have not been able to agree with the gas company on a very ma- 
terial subject. We have, I think, altogether in Bolton, 13,789 houses; 


| and, of this number, we find that about 6150 are not supplied with gas. 


Now, considering the obvious advantages of gas, and the much larger pro- 
portion of houses supplied in other towns, where things are well managed, 
and gas of good quality is supplied, there must be something wrong in that 
respect. Now, the corporation have, you will be surprised to hear, about 
1600 street-lamps, so that they are very large customers, in a public capa- 
city, to the gas company. In 1855, we paid to the gas company £1819 for 
gas supplied to the lamps, and, in 1860, we paid £2228. 10s. 9d. In 1855, 
we had not the same number of lamps; the number has increased about 300 
since then, and of course the payment hasincreased in proportion. I men- 
tion this, as showing that we are, in our public capacity, very large con- 
sumers to the company for gas. Now, we have had very great difficulties 
with them with regard to the lighting of these street-lamps. Without 
fatiguing you with the long correspondence, and negotiations, and inter- 
views that have taken place, I will just state the leading subjects of dis- 
cussion between the corporation and the company. In the first place, we 
find that it would be very advantageous to us to have the control of the 
lighting of our own lamps; and various propositions have been made to the 
gas company to enable us to have it. One of their salient grounds of ob- 
jection to allowing us, is this: they say, it is desirable to maintain a 
number of persons in their own employ as lighters, because, in case of the 
stokers striking, they would then have a set of persons, who knew their 
works, immediately to put on in their stead. Then, again, we say it would 
be desirable to have the control of the cleaning of the lamps, which we find 
to be inadequately performed. We say, that it is desirable to have persons 
responsible to us for opening the valve of the lamp completely,so that there 
may be a proper consumption of gas per hour, and a proper steady light, 
2} feet, which is the amount we should require to be supplied. We find, in 
point of fact, that the gas-lighters in the employ of the gas company turn 
back the valve, then give it a little twist, so as to deprive us of the proper 
supply of light. Negotiations on these and other subjects have been going 


- - 4 : ‘ | on for a long time—there have been deputations and various interviews be- 
be obtained from coke, oil, tar, pitch, asphaltum, ammoniacal liquor, | - a F 
and especialiy oil, and it may also be procured from coal; inflam- | 


tween the parties. The corporation have had reports made to them, which 
they have from time to time communicated to the gas company, but the 
result has been that we have not been enabled to agree with them. We 
have pointed out to them that, in the adjacent townships, they supply a 
meter to one lamp in every ten; but they say that they will not allow us 
to light the lamps ourselves unless we go to the expense of a meter to each 
lamp. 

Serjeant WrancHam: We were content to take one meter to every ten 
lamps as an average. That was the proposal made. 

Mr. Pury: My learned friend says that that proposal was made, but I 
shall show when it was made. It was not made, as Iam instructed, until 
we were on the very verge of this committee. It had been the subject of 
negotiation for a very long time. On the 25th of June, 1860, we received 
a tolerably curt answer from the manager of the gas company, in which 
he says: “ The directors of the Bolton Gas Company desire me respectfully 


| to inform you, that they have taken into consideration the statement made 


by the deputation of the Lighting Committee, and they are unanimously of 
opinion that they cannot depart from the terms of my letter of June 13, 
1860, which embraced the proposition that the directors cannot agree to 
the corporation taking the lighting into their own hands, unless a meter is 
attached to each lamp, particularly after the verbal offers they have made 
to the corporation, not only of their willingness, but their wish that the 
lamp-lighters should be put under the control of the corporation com- 
mittee.” The proposition on each side having been discussed very much, 
we supposed that we were to take this as a final answer. It amounted to 
this: “ Your demands cannot be acceded to unless you have a meter to 
each lamp;” though in the outer townships they affix a meter to one lamp 
in every ten; taking that as a proof of the amount of gas supplied to the 
other nine. That is one of the difficulties we have had with them. We 
have also had to complain that in other towns where the gas is in the 
hands of the corporation, the lamps are lit efficiently for a less _~ per 
1000 than we are paying. The history of the price of gas in Bolton is 
this: Just before the company’s last application to Parliament, in 1854, 
the price was reduced from 4s. to 3s. After the bill passed, the price was 
again raised to 4s.; it was then reduced to 3s. 9d., and subsequently to 
3s. 6d. But, as you know, the price depends upon the quality supplied; 
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and, taking the quality as an element in price, we find that gas of the same 
quality is supplied practically in other towns from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d. per 
1000, as supplied in Bolton at the reduced price of 3s. 6d. And that is a 
very great cause of complaint. Of course, you know that the value of gas 
depends upon its illuminating power, which is tested by the light of so many 


worth proportionately more than gas of the illuminating power of only sixteen 
candles. Though the nominal price of gas in Bolton may be 3s. 6d., I think I 
can show you that,as contrasted with the quality of gas supplied else- 
where for 3s. or 2s. 8d., the cost in reality is much higher. The corporation 
therefore think that they ought not to pay so large a sum out of the public 
funds as £2200 for the supply of gas of an inferior quality. I may say 
that, though of course we can only recognize the official communications 
from the secretary of the company, yet we have had communications indi- 
| vidually with some of the directors, who have shown their dissatisfation at 
|; the course pursued by the gas company in this question of lighting. But I 
suppose that they have been overborne in the direction. While I am on 
the subject of price, I think you will be astonished to find that the share- 
|| holders of this company, on their new shares of £16. 10s., have only paid 
| | Up £3. 10s. The whole of the capital, I think, amounts to about £90,000 
paid up, but they have the power to call up £187,000 ; yet, to such an ex- 
|| tent have their profits accumulated that they have carried their powers of 
| | dividend to thevery utmost, and [think even beyond the law. Their reserve- 
}fund, in June, 1858, was £5286; in June, 1859, it was £15,098—having 
|| increased 300 per cent. 
A Memser of the Commirree: Would not that be a good reason for not 
calling up, or making any more calls? 
| | Mr. Putnn: Yes, it would; but it shows consistently with our case, that 
| | they have made an uncommonly good thing of it, even by supplying gas in 
| the way that they have done of a low illuminating power; and we say that 
| We are entitled to a higher illuminating power. You must recollect that, 
|; when they get up to £18,000, having £6. 10s. per cent. on the nominal 
;capital, they have really 14 per cent. on their real capital. They have 
| paid their dividend of £6. 10s. on the new shares, and £10 on the old shares, 
| and they diminished the reserve-fund pro tanto. But they have not deducted 
| the income-tax from the shareholders, and they actually paid income-tax 
|| out of the money that ought to have gone to the reserve-fund which they 
|| are not entitled to do in point of law—so that they have a clear gain of 10 
|| per cent. 

The Cuatrman: Do you know how many shareholders there are? 

Mr. Puixn: I do not know the precise number. 

Serjeant Wraneuam: The number is 162, I think. 

Mr. Puryn: the shareholders are getting their 64 and 10 per cent. exclu- 
sive of income-tax. The reserve-fund is £14,098, and it would have been 
much larger if they had followed the prescription of the Act of Parliament 

and invested the money in Government securities, instead of allowing it, as 
as they have done, to lie in the bank without having a proper rate of inte- 
rest. Now, there is another very great charge against them, and it is this. 
By the 46th section, an inspector of meters is provided for, and it is enjoined 
that he shall be appointed by the recorder of the borough, a perfectiy im- 
partial judicial functionary. In pursuance of the Act, the recorder 
appointed 2 gentleman of the name of Galloway in October, 1854, and he 
entered on his duties at the end of that year; but, 1 may say generally, 
‘that he has met with such obstruction from the gas company in the per- 
formance of his duties, that it furnishesa grave reason why these gas-meters 
should be placed in the hands of a public body of men who are responsible to 
the ratepayers of the borough. I do not want to go through any great num- 
ber of instances, but [ will give two or three as illustrative of their conduct to 
Mr. Galloway, which has rendered him perfectly unwilling to discharge his 
functions as gas inspector. His duty, of course, is to see that the meters 
fairly register, as between the gas company and the gas consumer. If they 
register too fast, of course they impose a very large additional charge on the 
consumer; if they register too slow, the consumer is burning gas which he 
does not ;ay for. The inspector, of course, has to act impartially between 
the two. Well, the conduct that these gentlemen are pursuing towards 

















this officisl seems to me to be very remarkable. In one instance, a firm of 


the name of Sharples and Co., large manufacturers in the borough, and 
people of considerable position, called on Mr. Galloway to inspect their 
meter, and he found that it was registering 33} per cent. too fast, so that 
their gas bill, in point of fact, was 335 






34 per cent. too much in the quarter. 
Mr. Galloway represented this to Mr. Green, the manager of the company, 
and said to him, “ Will you come up and see the meter tested?” Nothing 
could be fairer than such a proposition. “ No,” said Mr. Green, “I shall not 
do it at all; bring the meter down here and test it.” “ Well,” said Mr. Gal- 
loway, “I have all my apparatus for testing it up there; why not come and 
see it?” “No, I won't,” said Mr. Green; “ You must bring it down here.” 
The meter was brought down to the gas-works, and Mr. Green, the manager, 
said they had tested it by their own means, and found it correct. “I have 
tested it,” Mr. Galloway said, “ by mine, and I found that it registers 333 per 
cent. too faust. It is impossible that such a discrepancy can exist between 
us without some material defect in the apparatus. I have mine, and am 
willing to submit it to any testing.” Mr. Green persisted in his view of the 
case. Mr. Sharples went down to him, and said, “The inspector has 
represented this to me, and I must beg you to make a deduction from 





wax candles. A gas of the illuminating power of twenty candles is, of course, | 








my account, or have the gas-meter properly tested.” He replied, | 


“No, I shall not; and I tell you what, if you do not sign the ac- 
knowledgment that our meter is correct, I will cut the gas off from 
your works.” Said Mr. Sharples, “I am not prepared to do that.” “ Well,” 
said Mr. Green, “either sign the acknowledgment or have no gas,” 
Mr. Sharples was in the power of the gas company; he could do nothing 
with them, and he was obliged to sign the acknowledgment. Here is 
another instance which, in some respects, stands out in contrast with the 
other. It had been represented by the inspector to a Mr. Brandwood that 
| his meter registered 9 per cent. too fast. He then went to the gas-works 
and saw Mr. Green. Said he, “ This meter registers 9 per cent. too fast.” 
* All stuff and nonsense,” said Mr. Green; “no such thing.” “1 want a de- 
duction,” said Mr. Brandwood. “I won’t give it you.” “Then if you do 
not, I will put you into court; and, if you attempt to cut off my gas, I will 
light my manufactory with candles.’ Mr. Brandwood, being a little more 
firm than Messrs. Sharples, carried his point, for they actually made him a 
deduction, so that the threat of putting him into court settled the matter 
altogether. Those are samples of the sort of obstructions Mr. Galloway has 
};met with. They have always refused to bring the differences between them 
|| and the inspector of meters to a final decision. They have refused to let 
‘him see their operations, though he offered to show them his; and I believe 
‘vou will hear that Mr. Galloway gave the matter up as a bad job, saying, 
;|“ It isno use my trying to test the meters.” You must remember that 
||there is no compulsory power to make the company supply gas. The 
| | Court of Queen’s Bench held not long ago that, though a gas company had 





| enforced its standing orders, and we had the debate accurately reported a 


| I believe I shall be able to prove to you is perfectly correct. I am told that 


the exclusive power of supplying gas to any individual, you could not compel 
them to supply it to anyone else. I recollect it was said in the course of | 
the argument before the Court of Queen’s Bench, “Can you go into a tallow- 
chandler’s shop and make him sell you wax candles, if he does not choose to | 
sell them?” It was agreed that you could not; the gas company, therefore, | 


in that respect, are masters of the situation. You cannot compel them to; 





supply you with gas; and, unless you submit to their terms, they can cut | 

your gas off. In passing, I may remark that we cannot have above two 1] 
companies in a town. Perhaps the competition of two is the most beneficial | 

thing that can exist; but, if you vest the management of the gas in any one | 
body, that body should be the corporation of the town, who are under the || 
control of the consumers, because they can decide whom they will send to}! 
their local Parliament to represent them. And, if the gas is not fairly || 
supplied, the election may be determined, not perhaps on the point of Con-! | 
servative or Liberal, but on the ground of good gas or bad gas supplied, | 

Another charge made against the company isa rather curious one. It is that 
they are very unequal in price to different individuals in the same situation, 
They charge one a higher price than another; and it is suggested that there 
are certain individuals, who gave evidence for them in 1854, who have been 
favoured at the expense of their neighbours. Iam told there is a Mr. Shaw, 
in Wellesley Terrace, Heaton, who pays 6d. per 1000 more for his gas than 
his neighbour, Mr Hodgkinson, who lives in the next house; Mr. Hodgkin- 
son being a favoured friend of the gas company, and, therefore, enjoying 
greater facilities and advantages. It is not necessary for me to go into 
detail on this matter; I am only giving samples of what we shall be able to 
prove, not desiring to overload your notes with all these various particulars, 
but mentioning only one or two striking instances. Now, that is the case 
of the gas company and the corporation. What we say is this—LEither 
give us power to erect works of our own, and power to buy the gas com- 
pany—not compelling them to sell, but giving us the power; give us the 
power to erect gas-works in competition with them, so that the inhabitants 
may have the advantage of competition; or, if you are determined that 
there shall be only one gas supply in Bolton, do as has been done ina 
variety of towns, which I can enumerate, if necessery—vest the supply in 
the corporation. I believe, in Birmingham, Leeds, Hull, Whitehaven, Wal- 
sall, Reading, and Uxbridge, Parliament has vested the supply of gas in the 
corporation. But, there is one most remarkable instance, in the case of one 
of the largest towns in the kingdom—I mean Manchester—and, if it is | 
necessary, you will have most admirable and enlightened evidence on that 

head from Mr. Heron, the town-clerk of Manchester. The supply of gas 

there has long been vested in the corporation; and it has been managed so | 
well, that almost every public improvement that has been carried on in || 
Manchester—almost every advantage which the town has enjoyed of late | 
years—has béen obtained from the profits of the gas. Though they have | 
laboured under local disadvantages in getting water, they have been en- 

abled, from the profits of the gas, to reduce the water-rate, and to carry out 
very large, beneficial, and salutary improvements, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. Now, that is certainly a reason for giving the inhabitants of 
Bolton the same advantages as are enjoyed by the inhabitants of Man- 
chester. Now, with regard to the quality and the price: experiments have || 
been made, by very able persons, who have great knowledge on the sub- 

ject; and I may tell you that the quality in Bolton is below the quality in | 
almost every other town in Lancashire. Looking at the price and quality | 
combined, the consumers are paying a higher price, for an indifferent article, | 
than other towns similarly situated are paying for a goodarticle. It would | 
be idle in me to go through these matters any further, than just to state | 
them for your consideration. I have told you that there have been discus- | 
sions and resolutions upon the subject; I may tell you, however, that, | 
though the gas company officially oppose us here, they are not all of one | 
mind upon the subject. Had it not been for the interested opposition of the 

officers, and for certain advice given by the solicitor of the company, I be- | 
lieve we should have come to an amicable arrangement a long time ago. It. | 
appears, when this bill was first projected, a good deal of discussion took | 
place in the town, and the matter was very much canvassed in the public | 
prints, in the interest of the gas company and of the inhabitants of the | 
town; and, when the bill was presented to Parliament, a meeting of the 

shareholders was held, for the purpose of considering the course to be taken. | 
Now, it is rather remarkable, that that meeting of the sharcholders was 
held with closed doors. The press were excluded, and strangers, to use a 
parliamentary phrase, were ordered to withdraw; but it so happened that, 
although that exclusion of strangers was carried out most rigidly, a thing | 
happened which has sometimes happened when the House of Commons has 


day or two afterwards. I have here an account of the proceedings, which 


a gentleman named Lomax was chairman of the board of directors, and I 
may say, in passing, that I believe his interest as chairman very much ex- 
ceeds the interest that he derives from his shares. He, on behalf of the 
directors, submitted the following resolution: —* That, in the opinion of this |; 
meeting, the bill introduced into Parliament by the Bolton corporation, if) | 
passed into law, will be injurious to the interests of the shareholders of the 
Bolton Gas Company; that the opposition to the said bill already instituted | 
by the directors be sanctioned and approved; that this meeting hereby | 
authorizes the directors to continue the opposition to the said bill in Par- | 
liament, and take all such steps as they may consider necessary or expe- | 
dient for defeating the same; and that acopy of this resolution be forwarded | 
to the town-clerk by the company’s solicitor.” A gentleman of the name of 
Holden seconded the resolution, and another gentleman of the same name, | 
a solicitor, made a speech on the occasion. Afterwards, Mr. Murton moved | 
an amendment, to be added as a rider to the resolution proposed by the | 
chairman, to the effect “ That, having regard to the proposal of the corpo- | 
ration for ‘purchasing the works on fair and equitable terms,’ it was desi- | 
rable to ascertain those terms, and that four gentlemen, named from | 
amongst independent shareholders, be acommittee of consultation to confer, | 
and, subject to the approval of the company, negotiate with the corporation ; | 
that the directors be requested to co-operate with them, and, in the event} 
of fair terms not being obtained, to continue the opposition.” There was a| 
good deal of discussion upon the point, with which I do not mean to trouble 
the committee at any great length, There was very much good sense, how- 
ever, in what one of the gentlemen said, and which I will read :—“ He was/ 
aware of the autagonistic feeling existing on the part of the corporation and 
a portion of the directors, and, knowing the combatative disposition of Eng- 
lishmen generally, who often fight first and think afterwards, he recom- 
mended that the proposal should be adopted.” That, I think, was very good 
sense, and the gentleman knows pretty well the habits and feelings of his 
countrymen. 

Serjeant Wrancuam: You have not read the whole of the amendment 


that was moved. rage 
Mr. Puryn: I have read all that is given to me. 
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| Serjeant WrancHAM: The amendment was, “ That the committee have 
|| power to retain, on behalf of the company, such advice and assistance «as 
|| they may think necessary, and that the officers of the company be instructed 
to give full access to all the books and documents of the company, and render 
|) all assistance that may be required; that, without relaxing any preparation 
'to oppose the bill, in case that terms be not agreed upon, the directors be 
|| requested to co-operate with the committee in endeavouring to bring about 
an amicable adjustment of the matters in difference; and, in case terms 
|!eannot be obtained from the corporation which shall appear to the com- 
|| mittee fair to the company, this meeting authorizes the directors to con- 
tinue their opposition to the bill in Parliament, and to take all necessary 
steps for the same.” 
| Mr. Painn: That shows the misfortune of discussing 
closed doors, so that we can get only half of what transpires. 
does not much matter what the amendment was, for, I told, it was 
rejected by a majority of twenty-one to fifteen. I am told that the meeting 
was composed of about thirty-six or thirty-seven shareholders, and that a 
|| very large proportion of these, at least one-third of them, were favourable 
to negotiations with the corporation. 
Serjeant WrAnGuAm: How about the shares? 


|| Mr. Painn: My friend asks about shares; he himself will be able to 
|| explain that. I was anxious to bring the matter before the committee, for 
| a reason which, I think, both my learned friend and myself will concur in 
|| thinking a good one. It appears that, during the discussion, Mr. Holden, 
the solicitor, gave some advice to the shareholders to the effect that if they 
|| were determined to treat with the corporation the present was not the 
|'time. He said there was a very strong feeling operating on both contend- 
|| ing parties, and it was hopeless to expect a satisfactory issue under existing 
|!cireumstances. Mr. Hoiden, being a solicitor, had, no doubt, a reputation 
|| for being a long-headed man, and [ have no doubt that his advice hada 
| considerable influence on the division; at any rate, that the division being 
| a narrow one, the weight of that advice being thrown into the scale hada 
| good deal to do with it. It appears to me that the proposed compromise 
| and these negotiations were by far the wisest thing, because, after all, the 
| question between the parties must necessarily, when they come to a pur- 
||chase, be a very small one. Now,see how tlhe matter stands. Here are 
these 3909 shares dividing 10 per cent. That, of course, they must have 
under any circumstances. We should not be at all disposed to cavil with 
| their getting their 10 per cent. still, either by reut-charge or in any other 
|way. Then, there are 7446 other shares which are only to have 6} per 
cent., and these shareholders have only paid up £3. 10s. on their capital. 
Now, on the one side, it might be said that if the corporation established 
gas-works, or any rival gas-works came into operation in the town, that 
the 64 per cent. or the 10 per cent. might be sensibly diminished, yet, pro- 
bably, any arbitrator in looking at this matter as between the parties would 
say “I will not look into possibilities, but you shall have your 6} per cent., 
and the property shall be purchased at that rate.” But 1 can quite 


these things with 
However, it 
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imagine that they may say “We have only paid up £5. 10s. but if 
we paid up the whole £16. 10s. on our shares, we should probably 
get 63 per cent. interest on that, too; therefore, you ought to pay 
us as if we had paid up the whole.” The answer to that is, “You 
have not paid up your money. In the interval, between the time 
when your money is called up and the present, various accidents 


may occur, and the evils may become so intolerable that Parliament 
|; may determine upon giving leave to rival gas companies, or to the corpo- 
| ration, power to erect other gas-works. Therefore, what you had better 
| do is this—submit the matter to an arbitrator, and let him say fairly what 
|, should be paid on your £6. 10s.; and on the part of the corporation I may 
| 
| 




















say that we should be perfectly willing to meet them upon these terms. 
We find fault that, after that letter of the 25th of June, 1860, we had no 
alternative but to go forward. We felt that after the decision of th 
ing, and the repudiation of that conciliatory proposition emb« 
amendment, it would be no good to go and discuss with the ma, 
we rather adopted Mr. Holden’s opinion that, in this state of public feeling, 
|,and after the discussions that had taken place, more esp: ly as matters 
| must ultimately come before the committee of the House of Commons under 
| any circumstances, whether we were friendly or unfriendly, the matter had 
| better be determined in public; and, if any propositions were made, they 
should be made in Parliament, before the committee. I have really wished 
| to conduct this case in as conciliatory a tone and spirit to the gas company 
|'as possible; for among them are some of the most valued members of the 
corporation. A gentleman of the name of Wolfenden, and other members 
of the corporation, were actually present at that meeting. They are acting 
in both capacities: they are part of the body that has no soul—the corpora- 
tion; and they are part of the gas company, and it is not all desired to push 
matters to extremities on’the part of the corporation. We feel it imperative 
| upon us to submit to the committee of the House of Commons our pro- 
| position, and we hope that we shall be met in a conciliatory spirit. I am 
| about to state to the committee the different proposals of the corporation 
which you see are alternatives in the bill. We ask you, first of all, to enable 
us to supply gas. Then we say, “Do not give us compulsory, but give us 
enabling powers to buy, if the gas company wish to sell.” First, as to our pro- 
posal about the site. There are two sites proposed in the bill: one is conti- 
guous to the railway from which we hope to get our supply of coal—cannel 
| coal, from Wigan. It is also near the canal, which isinthe power of the rail- 
way, so that we have both railway and canal access, and there would be 
powers, no doubt, ultimately got of layingdown trams from the railway or the 
canal into our works. The site, I believe, belongs to Lord Bradford, and Mr. 
Rowbottom. Lord Bradford, I believe, through his agent, is a petitioner against 
the bill; but I am told that an arrangement has been made, which will 
obviate any inquiry into that matter. Clauses will be introduced, such as 
will meet the approval of Lord Bradford's advisers and the views of the 
, Corporation, so as to do justice to both parties. The other site may or may 
not be necessary. We have taken pains to take land enough, and we 
should probably occupy that other site with the storeage of gas. You will 
hear from the witnesses who will be called, that those sites are admirably 
adapted for the purposes we propose. Now, sir, if you give us powers to 
,manufacture gas in opposition and competition to the existing company, 
| we do not propose to extend our operations beyond the area of the town of 
| Bolton. Onur jurisdiction ceases in Bolton, and, therefore, we should not 
Propose to extend our operations beyond that area in competition, so that 
ithey would still have the supply of all the country districts which they at 
| Present possess. But, if you give us power to purchase,—not adversely, 
- - agree to purchase their powers, of course, we should have the whole 
|Of their supply. That would be a matter of arrangement between us and 
i them, and, of course, it would be a great element in the price. I have 
| Stated, I think, in as much detail as is necessary, the propositions of the 
| Corporation. I should say that in point of level, in point of access to coal, 
and in point of all the necessary powers for supplying gas, our proposed 














| sites are quite as good as the sites enjoyed by the 


sent company. Those 
who instruct me are sanguine enough to say that they are better; but, at} 
any rate, I may safely say that they are as good. Now, sir, we have some} 
petitions against this proposition, and the first petiti the 
attention of the committee to, is the petition of the 
say they have established works of great 
expenditure, and the supply of 
1 ample and abundant. Our answe ‘ 
gas at 25 per cent. better quality manufactured at the same 
we had the manufacture of it ourselves, we could supp! 
cent. better quality, and 25 per cent. less price, 
50 per cent. Then they say that the new works ar 
called for, and would injuriously affect the inter 
involve a large expenditure without offering any a 
is, simply that the representativ f the ra 
tion—are here,and I think the comn . 
by popular election (for there is a } 
ratepayers of Bolton. Then, they sa 
ships are well and sufficiently ligh 
would seriously affect the petitioners, involvin 
tion without any necessity; and would also be inj 
Our answer to that is this—the excessive mo: 
consumption can only be defended upon ¢ 
monopoly be in any hand, it ought to be i 
parliamentary municipal body of the place, c¢ 
payers. Then, they say that the corporation a 
purchase shares in the present works. It would In 
tion to take shares, and have continual squabble 
old shares are bought up, so, that we should h 
them, except by going into the market and buy 
















































































fact, I believe all the shares are disposed of,so that I do not hi 
the corporation are to buy them, except by goi into the and 
getting them ata premium. 3909 shares are paid up, and 7 L.2 
defy the gas company to prove that there is one share for s: m 
acompany. We might go to Manchester or else und buy them in tl 
open market; but the moment it was known th 1e corporation w in- 
quiring for them, we all know what sort of premium would be asked. Th 
the petitioners say that clauses 12 and 19 empower the con 

into an agreement for the t f the works, and to 








How can they reasonably cbhject to a clause™® 
There is no compulsion upon them. We simply i 
to the corperation to buy if the company are willing 
can injure them I do not know. We have put no « 
sell. No doubt, it may be said that we put an indirect 
by competition. Then, they say that many alderia 
isive manufacturers and large consumers of gas; : 
and 56, would enable them to obtain gas at alow) 
mers would pay a maximum price, Now, in alm« 
you find it provided that, where people will agree throu 
a large supply, you either let them have it at a le : 
As to aldermen 1 councillors, they are a removea 
an alderman to-day, and turned out .to-morr 
cillor to-day, and to-morrow sent back to his cons } 
So that is a very idle and futile objection. Then, the petition says 
are prepared to prove that the illuminating power of the ¢ 
company is greater than the maximum illuminating 
corporation. We propose 18 candles, and I 
minating power is about 15 or 16. We have 
payers, which seems to be very much an echo of 
company. It appears that the infinence of the 
{ , that they have been enabled to whip up 
payers into this petition. I think I could poll : 
who will tell you that the general feeling of the 
proposition. There are, however, petitions from ¢ 
There is one from Mr. Piggot as to the site. That 
Bradford over again; and, as we have settled with Lord Bra 
1 hear no more of Mr, Piggot. There is, also, the pe 
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roft, a lessee of a portion of the site. He ohjectsto our taking his si 
on the ground that he lias some very valuable minerals that we shall inter- 
fere with. I think, however, that we shall be able to deal with this objec- 
tion, and protect Mr. Scowcroft by sufficient clauses. With regard to the 
gas, our proposition is this:—Do not maintain this monopoly; youar¢ 
determined to maintain this monopoly, give it into the hands of the corpo- 
ration on fair and equitable terms. If you think t he gas company 





ht to survive, and you want competition, give us powers, as bein 
largest consumers of gas in the place, for competing with them, and ena 
us to buy if they are willing to sell. If, after competition, it should 
amalgamation, as it invariably does, the amalgamati il 
hands of the corporation than an exclusive monopoly can be in th 
of the company. 

Mr. Robert Heywood, examined by Mr. Monx. 





end in 




















In my opinion, it would be for the interests of the borough of Bolt« 
the supply of gas were in the hands of the corporation. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Somersrr: I use gas. I have not com l 
particularly of the gas in my own house. 
Mr. John Brown, examined by Mr. Moy. 
I live at Bolton, and ama gas consumer there. v member of th 
corporation for eight years, and was so when the Act of 1854 was obtained 


I do not know so much now as I did of the feeling of the inhabitants of th: 
borough. 


Mr. John Harwood, examined by Mr. Monk. 








Iam mayor of Bolton and a shareholder in the Bolton Gas Company— 
one of the fortunate 3909. I have thirteen of those old shares; also some new 
ones. The present mode of lighting the lamps is not, to my mind, satisfae- 
tory. I think it desirable that the lighting, cleaning, and man of th 
lamps should be in the hands of the corporation. 1am not satisfied with 








the quality of the gas at present supplied; and, looking at the quality, | am 
not satisfied with the price. I think better gas might be supplied for the 
same price, leaving a fair margin of profit. I have paid up £3 10s. on 
of my new shares, I have recently had my dividends, both on the old a 






new shares, free of income-tax, the income-tax being paid by the c ny. 
They have been so paid for about two years. Mr. Green is the manaver ot 
the gas-works. He succeeded his father. He has been manager ippose 
for three or four years. There was a meeting of the gas com} 


time ago, in regard to the present bill, which I attended. A t 
named Holden, said it was much better that no proposal should be made to 
the corporation for the settling of disputes then, as it might injure the posi- 
tion of the gas company before Parliament. I have not taken any share 

the management of the company. The last meeting was attended by : 
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shareholders than I have seen at their former meetings. The number pre- 
sent at that meeting was 35 or 40; the ordinary number being 20 or 30. 
The proposal for this bill was sanctioned unanimously by the town council; 
there are now one or two dissentients in the council. 





borough, but I take my gas within the borough. The price is lower within 
than outside. I have a pipe which takes the gas from the boundaries of the 
borough to the mill. The price charged within is 3s. 6d., and outside 4s. per 
{1000. Some of the townships are more distant than others, but there is no 
| great distance between them. In respect of the density of population, the 
townships differ from each other. In some, the population is more scattered 
than in others. Asashareholder, I generally attend the meetings of the 
company. I have made ——— in various ways. I have not objected 
at the meetings as to the quality of the gas, but I have complained to the 
company. That was some time ago; I am not quite certain as to the time. 
| I have not had my meter tested, to see whether it was right or wrong. I 
| consider the gas to be of less illuminating power than it should be; but I 
have never tested that by experiments myself. The corporation are not all 
of one shade in politics. The directors of the gas company and the members 
| of the town council are not, generally speaking, on different sides in politics. 
| ‘Ihe corporation made an application before to Parliament. I am not sure 
| wether they did so in 1850. Mr. Wolfenden is a member of the corporation. 
| _ Re-examined by Mr. Puiny: I paid 3s. 9d. per 1000 at first; then, in 
| January, it was reduced to 3s. 6d., after this bill was deposited. I get now 
more gas for the same money, but not better gas. My complaints about 
the quality were not listened to. This gas question has never been made a 
_— matter. We have both parties in the town council supporting the 
bill. 
By the Commirree: The majority of the proprietors of the present gas- 
works, naturally, are very much against the bill. 
Mr. Henry Bayliss, examined by Mr. Monk. 
[am asurveyor. I have a plan, showing the land where the gas-works 

are proposed to be erected. " 

sites, which were proposed for selection.] Either of these positions is very 
| favourable for gas-works. ‘The lower site is very near to the railway, and 
| would afford, therefore, facility for obtaining the materials used in the ma- 
nufacture of gas. There are coal-mines not very far from this spot. I have 
| had considerable experience in mining surveys. I have considered what 
| amount would be necessagy to purchase the ground for the whole of the 
{intended works, so as to prevent the owner getting that portion of the coal. 








| be about £10,000. The upper site is also a good one for the works. It is 

}about a mile from the other. I do not know of any disadvantage about it. 

j 1 have lived in the neighbourhood for abort seven years. 

| Cross-examined by Serjeant WRANGHAM: One of the sites is in Great 
Bolton; the other, in Little Bolton. [Witness was then cross-examined at 

| some length in reference to the proposed water-works. ] 


Tuurspay, Aprin 25. 
Mr. Shaw, examined by Mr. Monx. 


Iam a partner in the firm of Greenhalgh and Shaw, of Bolton. Our 
| works are supplied by the Bolton Gas Company I remember, in 1854, 
|the gas company coming to Parliament to renew their Act. I had made an 
| arrangement with them before that to have gas supplied at the usual terms. 
| 1 understood that there would not be more than one price charged, and that 
| I should be charged the same as everyone else. I had an interview with 
| Mr. Green the manager, and the result was the arrangement which I have 
|mentioned. After the bill was passed, when we received our first account, 
| we discovered that we were charged 6d. per 1000 feet more than the charge 
|!arranged. I saw Mr. Green upon that, but I did not get any redress. Before 
|| this, | had an arrangement with Mr. Green as to the position in which my 
{meter was to be placed. There was afterwards some misunderstanding 


| complained, but my neighbours have been more favourably dealt with than 
|myself. I had no interview with the directors upon the subject. I have 
||spoken to the present manager. The complaint which I mysclf made to 
||the present manager was, that I considered it unfair to charge us more than 
{our neighbours. He said that he should be glad to set it right if it were so. 
{It has not been set right. The matter has been pendingsome time—it may 
}be six months. I cannot speak exactly as to the quality; but, I have heard 
}complaints made. I have no doubt about having heard them. We now pay 





|| know Messrs. Canuon and Haslam’s works. Mr. John Cannon has recently 
{| been made a director. I do not know that I received any statement as to the 
|| quality of the gas on account of the present bill; but, I believe we have 
|| been assured that the price shall be set right this summer. It was said that 


||nothing could be done while proceedings were going on in Parliament. | 


|| That was the extent of the statement. 
|| Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I do not know what reply I made to that 
| statement; I suppose I assented to it. We proposed to make a claim upon 


\|them fora return. It was something of this kind. ‘They said, “ We will | 
not have any communication with you until the bill is got;” and, we were | 


| quite satisfied with that, upon the understanding that we were to be set 
jright. They would not make any arrangement while the bill was pending, 


That is without the borough. Iam not quite sure whether the price for the 
last quarter or the present quarter is 4s., but there is a reduction of 3d. 
The price without the borough is somewhat in excess of that within. The 
supply is less concentrated than within the borough; that is the reason. Of 
course, if you have customers all round the gasometer, you can supply it 
| cheaper than if you had to send it to an outlying district. We pay, 1 sup- 
pose, the price charged for the outside. I expended some thirty or forty 
pounds in pipes in getting the gas. I did that when the gas was introduced 
to the mill. Those pipes were from the meter. We are about one hundred 
yards from the main. I do not know that, in the cases where the price is 
less, the parties have gone to great expense themselves in order to connect 
it. Iam not aware of that. I think that would not be a legitimate reason 


considerable expense in laying mains. In another case, I believe one person 
gave up his own gas-works, in order to get a supply from the gas com- 
pany. Those are the only instances of large consumers having a re- 
duction that I know of. 1 do not know that there are any small ones. I 
do not see any reason why the company should charge less. I do not know 
that in the case of an individual laying out money for the purpose of 
getting the gas from the company does get an equivalent. In the last case 


never made any complaint myself about the quality. I have had a supply 
for six years. I have heard complaints against the corporation of Bolton, 





Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: I have erected a mill outside of the | 


Witness pointed out to the committee two | 


| Supposing the whole of the coals to be taken from the land, the value would | 


{about it. 1 do not know that we made any complaint upon that. I have | 


| 6d. per 1000 feet more than our next door neighbour. His name is Tristram. I | 


lest it should be turned into evidence against them. ‘We pay 4s. now. | 


for charging less. I do not know that Messrs. Cannon and Haslam went to 


which | have mentioned, the individual is without the borough. I have | 


and supposing they had the management of the gas-works,I expect we 
should have complaints made against them just as there are now against 
the company. I can scarcely say whether I think the town council as a! 
fluctuating body could manage the concern as well as a body of directors, | 
I ~ not live within the borough, and I do not take much interest in| 
olitics. 
| . Re-examined by Mr. Monk: Mr. Tristram’s premises are not more favour- | 
| ably situated for receiving gas than my own; nor are Messrs. Cannon's, | 
| They are not both in the same line of business asI am. They had the! 
| advantage as I have said of 6d. per 1000. I did not lay the pipes down | 
| from the main, but from where it enters my own private property; that is | 
to say, they bring it to my property, and then I distribute it myself. These | 
are things that my partner looks after; they are within his province, | 
and not mine. I and my partner talked upon the subject. I think the | 
price was 4s. 3d. last quarter. There is a reduction. | 
By Mr. Burke: I think our consumption must exceed that of Mr. Tris- 
tram, but not of Mr. Cannon. | 
Mr. James Galloway, examined by Mr. Monk. 
In 1854, I was appointed inspector of gas-meters for the borough of 
Bolton, under the provisions of the Gas Acts. I recollect in 1855, on the | 
7th of March, testing the meter of Mrs. Hardcastle. I found ‘it registering | 
too fast by 10 per cent. I gave Mrs. Hardcastle a certificate to that effect. | 
On the 15th of the same month of March, I tested a meter for another | 
person; I found that 7} too fast; I gave a certificate there. On the same | 
day, I tested a meter for Mr. Henry Brierly; it was too fast, and I gave him 
a certificate. I tested also the meter of Messrs. Sharples and Horrocks in| 
February, 1856; that was 33} per cent. too fast. I gave Mr. Sharples a certifi- | 
cate setting forth that. I left my testing-apparatus at the mill, in order that | 
the gas company might send a person to examine its correctness. I am 
not sure he told me on the same day that something had passed between | 
him and the manager. He told me something about his signing a paper. | 
On the 6th of April, 1857, I tested a meter for Mr. Brandwood; he keeps the | 
commercial inn in Bolton. I found it 9 per cent. too fast, and gave him a/ 
certificate. I do not remember one single instance when I have found the) 
meters wrong, that they have been afterwards corrected by the company. | 
I have myself sometimes told persons it was incurring unnecessary expense | 
fur me to test them, if they got no redress; and I have declined to put them 
to the expense. I cannot remember Messrs. Taylor and Co. having a meter 
of their own. I remember some instructions to fix four meters to a Mr. | 
Dobson’s works. That was in December last. I do not remember anybody 
| obtaining a meter in November. I can give an illustration of the working 
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| that is to say, upon 100 it gained 334. The difference, with respect to the 
of that meter, which I say was 33} per cent. too fast. It registered 100— 
registering in those cases, where the gasometer is at some considerable dis- 
| tance from the meter, is never taken intoaccount. I have not myself com- | 
plained to the gas directors or managers. I continue to be inspector. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I was appointed by the recorder 
under the Act of 1854. The meters which I have mentioned are not all 
those that I have examined. I made no selection. I have found meters 
which registered too slowly. Those which I have mentioned, extend over a 
period of several years. I am aware of the Gas Act, and that in it power 
is given to justices to enter houses, and inspect the meters of any persons 
| consuming gas. The appointment of inspectors rests, in boroughs, in the 
| corporation; the corporation have not appointed an inspector under this 
Act. Iam a seller of meters myself. None of the meters Il have mentioned 
were of my own manufacture. Wedo not manufacture meters, but only 
sellthem. I tested those specified on the application of the person using 
it, according to the Act. I use a testing-apparatus. It was my own. I 
remember Mr. Sharples did tell me that the company tested his meter. I 
know from Mr. Sharples that the result of that investigation was, that the 
meter did not, according to their test, register too fast; but that they de-| 
clared it to be acorrect meter. Mr. Sharples told me that. It is, there- 
fore, a question between me and the company as to whois right. I do not 
know they tested his meter, except from what he told me. I have no con- 
tract for the corporation. I had a contract for fitting up the market-hall. 
It was a successful business. I do not know that the apparatus was found 
so inefficient that it was taken down. I believe it is there now. I do not 
know that some portion has been taken down. I made a memorandum at 
the time of the measurement of each of these different meters. I went 
only to the persons who sent forme. I made a report to each of those || 
persons, but not to the corporation. I was first employed by the corpora- || 
tion in this case about a week ago—perhaps not so long. I brought my |) 
memoranda with me, and referred to them. They did not ask me to look || 
for cases, but they directed my attention to the particular case of Sharples || 
and Co. They knew that Messrs. Sharples and Co.'s meter was 33} per cent. | 
tooffast; they knew that Mr. Brandwood’s was 9 per cent., and that Mrs. 
Hardcastle’s was, in the year 1855, 10 per cent. too fast. [ made a com- || 
plaint to the corporation of my appointment being useless. I told them I) 
should give over paying any attention to applications to be made after- | 
wards. That was some time ago. I showed them then a list of those that 
went too fast. P 

By Mr. Monk: When I found a slow meter, I gave a certificate in the} 
same way, and, whatever was the result, I showed it. . 

By Mr. Ricuarps: It depended entirely on the correctness of the instra-| 
ment by which I tested, and that was what I relied on. Every time I used | 
| it, it was tested by another unerring apparatus belonging to myself; so) 
that if it had been wrong, an error could have been easily detected. I did 
not make the unerring apparatus myself. 

By Mr. Monk: Supposing at any time, any machine had got out of order, | 
I should have detected it. I never had any reason to suppose that my | 
apparatus was defective in any of these cases. Mr. Sharples told me that, 
unless he signed a paper admitting the correctness of the meter, they would | 
not let him have gas. I told him he had better not sign, for the meter was} 
certainly incorrect. When I left my apparatus at the place, it was for the 
purpose of having the meter tested if the gas company were dissatisfied with | 
my certificate; and the next thing I heard was on Mr. Sharples coming to | 
my place. He brought me a paper drawn up by the manager, Mr. Green, | 
to this effect-—“ I certify that I have this day seen our meter tested by the | 
officer of the gas company, and found that it registers correctly, although | 
the inspector states it to be imperfect.” He asked me if he should sign it. | 
I said, “ Certainly not.” He said, “What must I do?” I said, “ Let them 
come and see it tested.” 


Mr. Sharples, examined by Mr. Power. 1 

I reside at Bolton, and am a flax spinner. My mill is lit with gas. 

cannot say the exact amount of gas I consume, but I am a large consumer, 
The bill is perhaps £60 or £70 a year. In 1856, on the Ist of February, 

sent to Mr. Galloway, the gas-meter inspector, to test my meter. Iam in 

| partnership with a Mr. Horrocks. He came on that day, and tested { 

' meter, and he gave me a certificate, stating that it registered 33} per cent. 


| 
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too fast. He left his apparatus with me, in order that the gas company 
might inspect it if they pleased. Having received that certificate from Mr. 
Galloway, I went to Mr. Green, the manager of the gas company. I told 
Mr. Green the circumstances, and showed him the certificate. 1 asked him 
ito send some one to test the meter with Mr. Galloway’s apparatus at my 
works, which, I said, Mr. Galloway had left there for the purpose. Mr. 
| Green’s answer was, that they did not recognize Mr. Galloway, and would 
| pay no attention to him, and they would test the meter for themselves at 
‘their works. The meter was accordingly removed from my works to those 
of the company. I afterwards went to the gas-works, and saw Mr. Green. 
He said they had found it correct. In the first instance, Mr. Green had 
our meter connected with another on the premises, and showed me the 
working; and, apparently, as far as I knew, they were working correctly, 
and I asked would he allow Mr. Galloway to come up and see it? He said, 
no; he would not allow Mr. Galloway to come upon their works. I am not 
a scientific man myself, and I wished him to come up. “ Well,” Mr. Green 
said, “you can see for yourself that the meter is correct, and before you 
| have it back, you must sign a paper, that it was found correct.” Upon 
that, I saw my partner and Mr. Galloway, and told them what had passed. 
Mr. Galloway again assured me that his testing was correct, and that it 
registered 33} per cent. too fast. Upon that, I went again to the gas-works. 
They said they were satisfied with the meter. I then asked them if they 
would allow anybody else to come and test it. Mr. Green refused positively to 
let me have back my own meter, unless I signed that paper; and, unless I had 
| signed it, I should have been in darkuess, and having no gas at all, should 
| have been obliged to stop my works. I therefore signed it. I have never 
got anything back for the quantity of gas they made me pay for upon this 
meter. I never got a farthing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: This was in February, 1856. The same 
meter was put back. I have never made any other complaint about it. I 
went to the gas-works myself. It was my own meter. They stated that they 
would refuse to give back my own property. Of course, I could have got 

'my meter; but, nevertheless, I signed the paper, and, from that time to this, 
from 1856 to 1861—I have rested satisfied with the meter. It was tested 
in my presence, by the ordinary testing-apparatus of the gas company. 
| The company said they would have nothing to do with Mr. Galloway or his 
‘apparatus. Mr. Galloway was appointed under the Act of Parliament. 
| They said, “ We cannot recognize Mr. Galloway’s apparatus, but you must 
|come here, and have it tested by the ordinary apparatus.” My consump- 
ition of gas is pretty large. The amount has been less since 1856. They 
| might have altered the meter, and put it right; I cannot tell whether they 
did so. I could tell you the reason why I was satisfied. However, I think 
I shall be supplied quite as well by the corporation ; in fact, I think I might 
get better gas. Iam a promoter of the bill, and I am come here to give 
| evidence of my own individual grievance, in behalf of the bill. The corpo- 
|ration want to take the management of gas into their own hands. I can- 
| not tell whether it would be fair, if a person came and set up in the same 
|business as myself near me, and endeavoured to possess himself of my 
|business. I cannot answer the question. Supposing that I was carrying 
|on a good trade, a fair trade, I cannot say that it would be fair for the 
| ratepayers to obtain parliamentary powers to take my business into their 
own hands, unless they made a fair compensation. 

| Re-examined by Mr. Power: In point of fact, if there is to bea monopoly, | 
I think it would be better for it to be in the hands of a public body than in 
the hands of private individuals, who are only desirous of getting a dividend. 
The effect of their retaining my meter would have been, that my premises 

| would have been kept shut during the time they retained it; and I pre- 

| ferred signing the paper to bringing an action against the company for the 
them wa of the meter. We had two meters, and the difference between 











them was so great, that it called our attention to it, and I thgught there 
| must be something or other wrong. The amount charged in 1856 by the com- 
| pany was much larger than that charged in 1855. ‘The amount of gas con- 
sumed by me, so far as I could judge, was about the same each year. There 
was the same number of lights. ‘That was the reason I called in Mr. Gal- | 
loway. That leads me to believe that the meter, which registered wrongly 
| before, has been set right. 
| Mrs. Hardcastle, examined by Mr. Power. 
I reside at Bolton. I consume gas in my dwelling-house and public- 
| house. On the 7th of March, 1855, I called in Mr. Galloway, the gas in- 
spector. My reason for doing so was, because my gas biils were heavy, and 
| the gas poor. They had always been heavy, and I thought I would have 
the meter tried. He examined my meter, and he found it wrong, and gave 
me a certificate that it was wrong—that it was 10 per cent. too fast. I went 
with the certificate to Mr. Green, the manager. I told him that I had heard 
from Mr. Galloway that the meter was wrong, and I showed him the certi- 
ficate. Mr. Green said he should take no notice of Mr. Galloway’s mea- 
surement; and, if the meter was wrong, lie said it must be set right. I 
never got any redress for the gas which had been registered wrongly by 
the meter. 
Cross-examined by Mr Ricuarps: The Mr. Green who was manager in 
| 1856 is now dead. My consumption has always been tolerably large. My 
|| attention was called to the poorness of the gas and the heaviness of the bill, 
|and I thought I was badly supplied. I never had my meter tested before. 
| My consumption, of course, varied in amount. I cannot speak correctly as 
| to whether it was greater in 1855 than in 1854. All I know is, that I was 
|charged with a great deal of gas. I do not know whether the company 
charged for more in 1855 than in 1854. Lasked Mr. Green for a payment 
back from the company of the sum so charged in excess. I never made 
any complaint to the directors. Mr. Green told me that it the meter was | 
|| wrong it must be set right. I have nothing to do with Mr. Rostron; he 
never spoke to me in his life on the subject. 
| Mr. Ricuarps: Do you know him? 
| Witness: I have nothing to do with him. 
| Mr. Ricnarps: I do not wish to insult you—I am only going to ask—— 
Witness: I tell you I have nothing whatever to do with bim. 
Mr. Ricnarps: Is he your son-in law? 
Witness (with some reluctance): Yes. 
Mr. RicuArps: Is he a member of the town council? 
Witness: 1 have nothing to do with him. 


Mr. J. Brandwood, examined by Mr. Power. 
1 am an innkeeper, residing at Bolton, ana am also a member of the town 
jcouncil. On the 6th of April, 1857, 1 had occasion to call im Mr. Galloway. 
|The reason for my doing so was, that my gas bills were continually 
| increasing in amount. I pay those bills once aquarter. I put no additional 
lights on, and yet I found the bills increasing. Mr. Galloway tested the 
meter, and the result was, that he told me the meter registered 9 and 7/10ths 
too fast; but he gave me acertificate stating that it was 9 per cent. too 
fast. I took the certificate to the gas-works, and saw the present manager, 
who was thenaclerk. I showed him the certificate, and asked him to ! 
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| and it registered 10 per cent. too fast. 


| of a public-house. 


| his father, and he came back and said I might take it back. 


| connected with the town council. 


| difference of 5 per cent. from that canse. 


| 
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make a deduction from the amount of my bill. He smiled, and said he | 
thought I should get a great deal from the company in that way; but he| 
added that if the meter was wrong they would send for it. I did not say, | 
upon that occasion, that [ should put them in the county court if they did || 
not reduce the bill. He said, on that oecasion, “I will send a man to test | | 
the meter.” The next day the meter was tested by their own apparatus, | | 
I then said “I shall make a claim | 





| 
upon the company for the gas charged in excess as consumed according to | | 
their own testing.” “Well,” he said, “there has never been anything | 
allowed yet.” “Very well,” I replied, “I will put you into the court, | | 
and I will serve my establishment with candles while I am trying the case.” | | 
He did not say he would not pay anything back, but that he never had. On’ | 
the following day, he said the company would allow me 10 per cent. for | 
that quarter. I did not consider that was a sufficient recompense; but I | 
thought it a wiser thing to accept it than go to further expense in the | 
county court. I believe that the feeling of Bolton with respect to the 
management of the gas is now extremely against the gas company. | 

(Mr. BurKE cross-examined the witness at some length upon the point as 
to whether the corporation would not have power to charge more for the 
gas in order to make up for any loss they might sustain in the supply of 
water? The witness admitted that they might have the power, but denied 
the probability of such a areas The gas company did not mend my 
old meter, but gave me a new one. I have never had the new one tested, 
so that I cannot tell how it registers. | 

By Mr. Power: That was alter I threatened to put them in the county 
court. 

By Mr. Burke: I had taken the old meter from my predecessor. I 
should think it might have got out of repair. || 

By Mr. Power: That was the only redress I got after I threatened to | 
put them into the county court. ‘There is nota single stamped meter in | 
the town of Bolton that I am aware of. I do not know any town in which 
the provisions of the Gas Act relating to the stamping of meters has been 
put in force. I have not gone through any scientific experiments for the 
purpose of establishing whether the illuminating power is good or not. I 
can tell when the illuminating power is great. The complaint that I made 
in this case was that the illuminating power was not sufficient. The con- 
sumers of gas would have this protection, that if the corporation sought 
to put an improper price upon the gas they would not be re-elected, and 
that of course is much better than a mere money-making company trying 
to make their dividends. 

A MEMBER of the Committee: Mr. Sharples told us that, although there | 
are now complaints made against the gas directors, there would also be com-| | 
plaints if the corporation were to get the management into their own hands. | 

Witness: Oh, yes; I dare say there would be complaints against the cor- 
poration as there are against the gas company. || 

The CHAIRMAN: But you say that in the one case the ratepayers wou!d 
have the remedy in their hands as against the corporation. | 





Witness: They would, and that would be better. 

Mr. Brierley, examined by Mr. Power. 
I reside at Bolton, and am aconsumer of gas there. I am the landlord|}} 
I called in Mr.Galloway because I believed the company | 
charged me too much. ‘The bills were increasing, and I was sure that the 
consumption of gas was not increasing. 
bought of the gas company. M 


It was a new meter which I had | 
Mr. Galloway came and tested it, and said it | 
was 3 per cent. too fast. 1 obtained it in 1854, and in 1855, on the 15th of | | 
March, it was tested. I had an old meter before that. I found the bills 
increasing for about twelve months. That was during the time I had a 
new meter. I went to pay my account. I paid by the quarter. I saw) | 
young Mr. Green, and said “I have a certificate from Mr. Galloway,” and J} | 
asked him to take the difference off my bill. He said he would go and ask | 
He would not | | 
allow me anything. I have been a long resident at Bolton, but I am not|! 
conn The streets are badly lighted. The gas I 
is of a brownish hue instead of white. | 
Cross-examined by Serjeant Wrancram: I have been a tenant of the| 
corporation. The meter which I had was incorrect, inasmuch as it mea- 
sured 33 per cent. too fast. Iam not aware that it is a difficult thing to 
keep meters perfectly accurate. I am not aware that the Act of Parlia-| 
ment permits a variation where it is incorrect in favour of the seller of 2'|! 
per cent., and where it is incorrect in favour of the consumer of 3 per cent. | | 
Accorling to that, of course there would be only 1 per cent. excess. 
| 
| 


Mr. Burke: Are you of opinion that the gas company ought to be de- 
prived of their power for such a difference as that? 

Witness: I am of opinion that they ought to return me my money. 
I believe that the ratepayers would have more command over the gas if the! | 
corporation had the management. The ratepayers ought to have it in their | 
own hands. 

By Mr. Power: I believe that to be the general feeling of the ratepayers 
of Bolton. 

Mrs. Parvin, examined by Mr. Power. | 

Iam a consumer of gas at Bolton. [The witness produced her bills for | 
two quarters to Christmas 1861, one for 6300 feet, and the other for 6600.] 
I only had my meter part of the time, but they charged me for 300 feet 
more in consequence of that. The first quarter, the gas was medium; the 
last it was very poor, and we were obliged to use candles. A person from 
the company came to inspect the meter. I complained to him of the in- 
sufficiency of «the gas, and he said he thought it was the fault of the meter, | | 
and then they took the meter away, and charged me that quarter for 300! 
feet more. | 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: My husband is by trade | 
an organ builder; we have no gas in our workshop. This is a shop where 
we sell music. My husband occasionally works late. His workshop is en-| | 
tirely separated from our house. The light is kept burning in the evening} 
till he comes back. 1 am not prepared to say that there could not be °|| 





| 


Of course, it was necessary to! 
make a calculation when the meter was away; but I do not think we burnt! 
so much that quarter. I cannot say whether there was more daylight in | 
the three first months, September, October, and November, than in the} 
three months for which the Jarger charge was made, December, January, | | 
and February. 
By Mr. Putxn: Whether I wes overcharged or not, the gas was not good. | 


Mr. Alfred Bird, examined by Mr. Putin. 

I am an hotel-keeper at Bolton, and am agent in the coal-trade. I 
signed a petition against this bill. A gentleman of the name of Lawrence 
Whitaker brought the petition to me, and asked me to sign it. He did} 
not tell me that it was against the bill of the corporation. He is a 
waste-cotton dealer. It was three or four weeks ago. He to!d me it was a 
petition to get compensation from the owners of the cellars. I was not 
aware that, in point of fact, | was signing a petition against the corporation, 






































and in favour of the gas company. He did not say a word about that. I 
made a complaint about the gas to the late Mr. Green, in October, 1860—I 
cannot say whether it was 1859 or 1860; I think it was 1860, but I will not 
be certain. It was not at the office I made my complaint, but at my own 
house. 

Mr. Purnn: 
long ago. 
spoke to. 

Serjeant W 
Green. 

Witness: I have seen the gentleman since then. 

By the Commir?ee: I have had several times to complain about the irre- 
gularity of the supply of gas. 

By Serjeant WrAnGHuam: My house is much frequented. I have made 
some alterations in my house. I am an agent for the pits from which the 
gas company have been in the habit of getting coal. 
in getting coal some time ago. Mr. Whitaker was not an agent of the gas 
company, that I am aware of; therefore, I do not at all charge the gas cqn- 
pany with taking me in. 

By Mr. E, James: I was first applied to, to give my evidence in favour of 
this bill on last Friday, I believe. It was two or three weeks ago that I 
signed the petition. 


You know, we have been told that the late Mr. Green died 


RANGHAM: It is not much good to look here for the late Mr. 





foolish as to sign documents of which you do not know the contents? 
Witness ; I had so much confidence in Mr. Whitaker, at that time, that I 
took it to be as he said. It is not my practice to sign in this way. 
Mr. E. James: Do you think it expedient that the corporation should 


on, in addition to the present company, called the gas company? 

Witness: That is a question I would rather not answer. 

Mr. E, JAmus: 1 am going to ask you, in the next place, if you think it 
desirable that the corporation should become proprietors of an hotel, for in- 
stance, and ironfounders, and so on? 

Vilness: 1 am not here to answer those questions. 

The Cuairman: The corporation do not ask for those powers now, at any 

rate. 


Fripay, Aprin 26. 

The Cuamrman (addressing Mr. Monk) said the committee wished him 
to state that they hoped, in the exercise of his discretion, he would not 
bring before them any unnecessary evidence, or any evidence in repetition 
of what had been already brought before them, 

Mr. Monk said they had met that morning for the purpose of striking out 
a number of witnesses, and reducing the evidence they had intended to lay 
before the committee. He would venture to say that, although it seemed 
to be the impression that the case would last a very long time, it would not 
be so. 














Mr. Daniel Knott, examined by Mr. Monk. 

Tam an innkeeper and collector of income-ta My inn is supplied with 
gas by the company. It is very bad gas; it has been better the last 
month. My bill, from the end of March to July last year, stated that I 
had consumed 25,700 feet of gas. The next quarter, it was 20,500 feet— 
5,200 fect less than in the summer. From October to January in the pre- 
sent year, it was 31,800. For the quarter ending April, it was 37,800. 

Mr. Monx: Therefore you had some 6000 feet of gas more when the twi- 
light began to grow longer, than you had in the winter. May I ask you, as 
a consumer of gas, and heing well acquainted with Bolton, whether, in your 
judgment, it would be desirable that the works should be in the hands of 
the corporation? 

Witness: In some cases, it might. I think there is a profit to be made, 
and I think the town ought to have the benefit. 

The CHarrMAN: Although, by doing so, you might affect the interest of 
the present shareholders? 

Witness: 1t would be so in every transaction. 

Supposing the consumer lives out of the borough, and 
has nothing to do with the rate at all; his interest is, of course, to get the 
gas as cheap as hecan. Does your argument go that it would be better for 
him that the town should have the profit? 

Witness: Iam speaking generally, with a view to the benefit of the rate- 
payers and of the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuanps: I am not aware that the maximum 
price proposed in the bill is 5s. I have not gone into the question at all. I 
only know about my own excessive charge. I know I am charged an exces- 
sive price. I have never laid my grievance before the directors or manager 
of the company. I suppose meters will sometimes get out of order, so that 
they will not register correctly. If my meter had been registering too fast, 
I think it would have been a fair and reasonable thing to go to thedirec- 
tors and ask to have the meter examined; but I did not much interfere about 
the house. I do not keep a late house. I have not a club-meeting. I have 
a pretty good business, and we close our doors at twelve o'clock. I did not 
complain of the increase of the charge during the winter months. I am 
sure we have not burned so much as 37,000 from January to April. I do 
not remember what amount of gas we consumed in the quarter ending the 
1st of April, 1860. 

Mr. Ricnarps: If I tell you it was 
reason to doubt that? 

Witness: 1 do not know. 

Mr. RicuaArps: In 1859, 42,500 for the same quarter ? 

Witness: I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Ricuarps: If those were the figures, the 
1861 would be about the same quantity ? 

Witness: Ido not know. I have never made any complaint to the com- 
pany; I have complained generally. 

Re-examined by Mr. Monk: I have no means by which I can examine 
the gas, except by the meter. I have not any confidence in a meter which 
gives results such as those I have stated to the committee—namely, an 
increase of consumption of gas when the days are longer, and when less is 
burned. I should be better satisfied if it was arranged so that some inde- 
pendent person could examine the meter. I have not complained with 
regard to the price. I most certainly think we should have some protec- 
tion with respect to the supply of gas, if the persons whose management 
it was under were persons who were elected, as town-councillors, by their 
fellow-purchasers. 

Mr. William Slater, examined by Mr. Monk. 

Iam a machinist at Little Bolton; the manager of the machine-works of 
Messrs. Dobson and Barlow. Those works are supplied with gas by the 
Bolton Gas Company. The amount we were charged for gas in 1859 was 
£682. 7s.; and, in 1860, it was £791. 5s.2d. That was the net amount 
| Ufter deducting the discount. We had an enlargement of the works in the 
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38,800, do you think you have any 
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37,600 you consumed in 





Serjeant Wrancuam: I take it for granted, Mr. Bird, that you are not so | 
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Look round the room, and see if you can see the gentleman you | 


| it became whiter and brighter. 


There was a difficulty | 


| I believe there was. 
carry on all sorts of businesses, and become traders, and gas-fitters, and so | 


| the £682. 
| tration of the meter. 


| not tell, without referring to the last statement of figures. 


| time, and even two years. 


| cannel. We let the 44 lbs. weight of water out ourselves; we did it to re-| 


| then removed the meter, and put us in a dry meter. 
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latter year, and, consequently, consumed more gas; so that the two sums 
are not a fair comparison, the one against the other. At our Kay Street 
works, we have 6 meters, and 1657 burners; and, at the Coronation works, 
1 meter, and 218 burners. During the last two years, the quality of the gas 
supplied has been very indifferent. The lights have, at times, been more 
like candle lights than gas lights—they have been very smoky. The men 
have complained to me a number of times about the gas lights being so bad 
that they could not see to work. I have myself seen that those complaints 
were just. The gas was some days of a dull, red colour, and at other times, 
It has fluctuated in all sorts of weathers. 
On the 16th of January last, I found one of our gas-meters with 42 Ibs. 
too much water in it. That would cause the meter to register more than | 
we actually received. I believe that by that we had to pay for nearly 6 per | | 
cent. more gas than the company supplied us with. On the 13th of) 
March, I saw Charles Haslam Ict out 12Ibs. 1loz. of water. ‘That was in 
excess of what ought to have been in the meter. I believe that my em- 
ployers are dissatisfied with the way in which they have been served with 
gas. I know it isin their contemplation to erect gas-works, unless they 
are better supplied, either by the gas-works or by the corporation. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: Mr. Barlow, my master, is the chair- 
man of the gas committee of the corporation. My charge of £682 in 1859, 
and £791 in 1860, was twice the amount charged in 1855. I do not know| 








| 


whether I was charged according to the registration of the meter. I do not || 
know what the meter registered; I know what they charged. I do not|| 


impute that there was any false statement in the registration of the meter. || 
I have access to our meter. | 


meter yourself. | 
I itness: Only latterly. I did not examine it in 1859, when we were charged | 
I cannot say that I believed that to be according to the regis- | 
If I did examine the meter, I could not tell the || 
The gas company themselves can- | 
The statement ' 
sent in to us tells us what the meter stands at. We donot get it sent in 
till some time after the quarter-day. ‘The meter that 1 am speaking of has 
ix indices. Ours is not a fluctuating business. We burn over regular 
hours; we work overtime. We have worked twelve months together over- 
Ye enlarged our works in 1860; we added 150 
lights. ‘They were lighted in September, so that they would come in the 
charge of £791. During the last two years, the gas has been at times very 
bad. I heard a gentleman state yesterday, the difficulty they had in getting | 


quantity consumed, nor anybody else. 


sine j 
sixl 





duce it to its proper level. No one has a right to put the water in but the | 
gas company. We gave no notice to the company that we were going to} 
let the water out. ‘The fact of letting the water out was not to make it|| 
register in our favour, but to make it register correctly. We cannot let too | 
much water out; it is not possible. I} 

} 





Re-examined by Mr. Monk: When we have drawn water as low as we 
can, it still remains at a proper height, by means of an apparatus in the 
meter, We made more overtime in 1859 than in 1860. 

Mr. Thomas F’. Chappé, examined by Mr. Monk. I 

Tam a cotton spinner at Bolton. I am in partnership with Mr. Cross, | 
The gas company took our meter away in October, 1858. No previous || 
notice or communication had been given. No complaint had been made || 
that it worked incorrectly. In November, I called on the company at their | | 
vorks, and inquired when the meter would be returned, and whether they || 
supposed it had registered wrongly? I was told that, if it did not, it ought | 
to do so, inasmuch as it had been at work for twenty years. I wrote to| 
them, and told them that I thought their mode of dealing was very sum- | 
mary. The meter was then returned, on the 28th of November. When || 
returned, the foot was broken. ‘They charged £9. 16s. for putting in a new | 
cylinder. In October, 1860, our supply of gas went off on two or three 
occasions. We sent to the gas-works, and they sent a man up, who tried 
to make it work. On two or three evenings we were obliged to stop the 
concern before the usual time, because the gas failed us entirely. They 
That was on the 25th 
of October, 1860. They found that the cylinder for which £9. 10s. Od. 
was charged had cut the syphon right in two. In December, I wrote to, 
the company respecting the putting up of a lamp, to which they sent no 
answer. On the 9th of January, I wrote again with the same result. On 
the 22d,1 again wrote and received no answer. The same on the 4th of 
February. 1 had no written answer, but in the middle of February a man 
came and told me that the company would not do it. We were not 
enabled to light up our new works till that part of the winter was over. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catyerr: There is a regulation on the back of 
the gas bill, to the eflect that consumers are supplied with gas except for 
outside lamps by meters supplied by the company, which the consumer 
may purchase. And there is a regulation that, if ‘the meter or fittings are 
out of order, the servants of the company may turn the gas off till they are | 
properly repaired at the expens? of the consumer. c i 

Mr. CALVERT: Was it not the company, in fact, who repaired your 
meter? 

Witness: You may cail it repairing if you like. The meter had been at | 
work for twenty years. I believe it is rather a delicate piece of machinery. 
It may probably be worn out by twenty years wear. The amount of rent 
allowed by the general Act for these meters, is 10 or 12 per cent. of the | 
prime cost. 1 cannot tell you how many lights we have. The gas went 
out in October, 1860. The meter was found to be out of repair because 
the water had got into the syphon. I do not think it was necessary to 
have a difierent kind of meter. We have the same meter now. We had to 
stop the factory on two or three successive evenings half an hour before | 
the usual time. I think if the corporation supplied the gas, that such in- {| 
conveniences would not arise. ; : 

Mr. Catvert: Do you mean really to suppose that an inconvenience of || 
this kind will not come, no matter who is the party supplying the gas? | 

Witness: I think it is very doubtful whether with any other person put-|| 
ting a new cylinder into the meter for the purpose of renewing it, it would || 
fail in two years afterwards owing to its having been put in so badly. | 

Re-examined by Mr. Monk: We are not able to get the gas unless we 
submit to the rules imposed by the company. 

The Cuairman: Did you get back that £9. 16s.? : | 

Witness: No; public companies do not generally return money without || 
making you pay for it. (To Mr. Calvert:) L2m not sure that this meter | 
has been up twenty years. 





gas 


Mr. George Henry, examined by Mr. Monk. : 
I am a draper in an extensive business at Bolton. Iam not interested in 


a cotton spinning concern at Bolton. In my business, it is important to 
of sale, as 


me that we should have a pure and clear light for the purposes Fagg Oe 


well as for the preservation or absence of injury to the goods. 
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racter of the gas supplied to me has been variable—sometimes very bad, 
sometimes middling, but never approaching to anything like good. It is 
very frequently dirty, which is very injurious to my business. I have been 
supplied with the gas a little over twenty years. During last winter, the 
gas was very bad; especially in the early part of the evening. The early 
hours are the most important hours in the evening. Ido not keep open 
very late. We close at eight o'clock, except on two evenings in the week, 
when we close at nine. Very frequently, we were not able to get suflicient 
light to carry on our business. I have seen other shops ina similar state 
of partial darkness, and I have heard very numerous complaints. The 
inhabitants consider themselves very badly served. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurkE: We want to have the gas-works, and 
manage them ourselves. One of the objects, of course, is, that we may get 
the profits; but that is not the principle. I do not suppose the corporation 
would want to get hold of it if it was a losing concern. I think that the 
corporation could manage the works better than the existing company. 
They are a fluctuating body 

Mr. Burke: So that the efficient manager of one year might be replaced 
by another gentleman the next year who had no experience whatever in the 
management of a gas concern? 

Witness: The consumers would be able to regulate that. 

Mr. Burke: So, the cry at the election would be, ‘* Gas for ever; elect the 
igood gas-maker !” 
| Witness: No doubt. I believe the illuminating power of the gas at Bolton 
jis 14 or 15 candles. I know some of the large drapery establishments in 
|London; pure gas would be as essential for them as itis forme. Iam not 
aware that the maximum standard in London is 12 candles. I am not 
jaware that we have 20-candle gas at Bolton. I will undertake to say that 
|everybody that has tested it says itis not. I believe the gentleman will 
be here who has tested it. Ihave not myself. The name of the gentleman 
\is Mr. Hughes. We do not test the gas ourselves; there was no occasion to 
|do it; we felt the effects of it. We complained, on several occasions, to the 
gas company that it was not of sufficient illuminating power. I cannot 

tell you any particular occasion on which we complained nor to whom we 
|made the complaint. I cannot speak exactly as to the number of lights 1 
|have; it is between 50 and 60. I have two meters. I cannot say of what 
| size they are; they were supplied by the gas company. 
| Mr. Burke: Is it not afact that you have restricted yourself with a 10- 
‘light meter and a 5-light meter? 
| Witness: The meters are supplied by the gas company, and they know 
|what we burn. They sent men down to inspect them, and said they were 
|sufficient. We have not increased our number of lights without having 
|additional meters. I cannot state what the size of the meters is, but they 
| were supplied us by the gas company, knowing what number of lights we 
|burn. We do not pay rent for them; the company do not charge it. We 
buy them. We told the company that something was wrong with the 
|meter, and they said it was large enough, but they would recommend us to 
|have another smaller one, on the lower part of the premises. I never 
said that any officer of the company told me that a 10-light meter was suffi- 
jcient for 50 lights. The servant said the one we had was sufficient for our 
{number of lights, but he should recommend us to have another. I do not 
|know what light meter it was. We have not increased our lights since 
jthen. I think that was about two years and a half ago. 

Mr. Burke: You told me that your gas was bad at the early hours and 
jlater afterwards: do you not know that the gas is precisely the same sup- 
| plied to you at the early hours as at the late? 
| Witness: I do not think it is. 
| Mr. Burke: Do you think the gas can be so mixed in the gasholder 
that it should come out bad at one hour and good at another? 

Witness: It isso. We do not get sufficient when we turn the taps fally 
jon. Of course, the more the gas company supplied us with, the better it 
would be for them; it is to their interest to give usa full supply. I told 
the company about eighteen months ago that I could not get enough gas. 
| They sent a man to examine the meter, and he said it was sufficient and 
|the pipes were large enough. Healtered the burners, but there was no im- 

provement. The burners had been on for the last fifteen years. The com- 
pany supplied a portion of the internal fittings. They supplied the burners 
through which we could not get the gas. 

| Cross-examined by Mr. Battery: I do not reside at my shop, but the 
hands in my employ do. In number they are about sixteen or seventeen. 
We also keep servants. I should say the assessment of our house for the 
water-rate is somewhere about £170. We pay about £2. 10s. or £3 water- 
rate. I am not aware that the assessment is as low as £40. 

| Re-examined by Mr. Monk: They do not charge for water by the head, 
| but according to the classification in their bill. The supply of water is not 
junder the control of a company, but the corporation. When the new 
| burners were put on, we found the same variableness in the supply. I have 
jnot heard that the company will not receive any verbal complaints; I have 








jhad no notice that we must send our complaints in writing. With regard 
to the constant changes in the corporation body, there is nothing in my 


judgment that would prevent them from employing agents and managers 
in the same way as the company do. 


Mr. Richard Walwork, examined by Mr. Power. 

_ Tam a member of the town council. I have a mill at Farnworth, which 
is supplied by the Farnworth Gas Company. Iam a wine-merchant at 
Bolton, where I also consume gas. I pay 4s. 9d. at Farnworth, but it is 
really cheaper than the Bolton gas, although that is supplied at a lower 
rate. The Bolton gas is very dirty and damages the paint in my house; we 
have to whitewash the ceiling every two years. It is very inferior to the 
Farnworth gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The ceilings are about the average 
height. The Farnworth gas is in the hands of acompany. Iam not aware 
that there is an association formed against them called the Farnworth Gas 
Consumer’s Association. We pay 3s. 6d. per 1000 at Bolton, which is 1s. 3d. 
less than at Farnworth; but the amount I pay for the gas at Farnworth is 
less than is paid by the owners of the same sized mills at Bolton. While I 
am paying £50 a year, they are paying £80 or £90. I do not know any- 
thing about the illuminating power of the gas at Farnworth as compared 
with the Bolton. I do not know the standard of London cannel coal gas. 
From what I have heard here, I suppose the illuminating power of the 
Bolton gas to be about 14 or 15 candles. 

Mr. Ricuarps; Then, taking the standard of the Farnworth gas at some- 
thing more than 20 or 22 candles, and the Bolton at 15, how do you account 
for the enormous discrepancy ? 

Witness: I am only speaking from figures. It would be a rule of three 
sum. I keep my office at Bolton open from six to six; at Farnworth mill, 
the same. 

Re-examined by Mr. Power: I have 303 burners at my mill at Farn- 
worth. In speaking of the mills of Bolton, I refer to those having the same 
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number of burners. It is my own opinion, and that of the people I know at 
Bolton, that if the gas was put under the control of the corporation it would 
be far better in quality. I believe that the fact of the corporation being 
responsible to the burgesses would insure good management. We have 
found it to be the case in reference to the water supply. 


Mr. James Taylor, examined by Mr. Power. 
Iam a proprietor of the gas company. I attended the meeting of the 
company when they entertained the proposals of the corporation. I hold 
20 shares in my own right. I am trustee for 26 of the old shares and 59 








new ones. I have nothing to do with the corporation. I believe the 


majority of the shareholders at the meeting would have been in favour of || 


the corporation, but for Mr. Holden. It was my impression that, when they | 
first met, they were favourable to entertaining the proposal. Mr. Holden 
spoke, and said it wouid not be advisable for the shareholders to entertain the 
question then, but that they had better wait until they came before a com- | 
mittee of the House of Commons. ‘The effect of that was, that the amend- 
ment to enter into an arrangement with the corporation was at once lost. 
I was one of the shareholders, who met together, representing a large num- 
ber of shares. Their object, in waiting upon the directors of the gas com- 
pany, was, to endeavour to induce them to meet the corporation, and see if, 
they could come to some terms with reference to it. ‘The deputation were re- 
ceived in a very bad spirit. Three were appointed to attend as a depvtation, | 
and only two attended. They soon found that there was no intention on the | 
part of the directors to entertain the question, and then retired, and, ina few | 
minutes, were sent for, and presented with a written document, giving the rea- | 
sons for their refusal. The deputation then saw that it was of no use to take 
any further steps. We got no redress at all from the directors; they would | 
not entertain the proposition at all, or argue it with us. I believe the} 





result was a letter from the solicitor of the gas company, saying that they || 


would meet us in Parliament. Asa shareholder, I am quite willing to #ll 
my shares to the corporation, at a fair and equitable price, upon the terms 
that I understand the corporation are willing to submit. I believe that is 
the feeling of a large number of the proprietors of the gas company; and 
that, if that were done, it would tend greatly to the advantage of the town | 
of Bolton; a number of complaints have been made about the quality of 
the gas supplied at Bolton. I have entered into the comparative merits of 
the gas consumed by those who are fortunate enough to be supplied by the 
Farnworth Gas Company, and those who are unfortunate enough to be 
supplied by the Bolton Gas Company. The result is, that with reference 
to the same kind of mill, at Farnworth 208,800 feet of gas would be con- 
sumed in the course of the year, and at Bolton, 573,750 feet | 
Mr. Power: Now, my friend may take this calculation, 208,800 at 4s. 9d., | 
as £49. 123., and 373,750 at 3s. 6d..as £65. 9s. Therefore, with reference 
to these two mills, for the Farnworth gas giving the same amount of power, 
the proprietor would pay £49. 12s.: whereas, in Bolton, he would have to 
pay £65. 19s. for the same illuminating power of gas. ' 
Witness: That is quite correct. | 
Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I have never tested the illuminating 
power of the gas at Farnworth, nor at Bolton, scientifically. Iam in part- 
nership with Mr. Harwood, a town councillor, and brother to the mayor, who 
is a promoter of this bill. I am in the employ of the corporation, as gas- 
fitter. I do not exactly know how many shares the thirteen shareholders 
represented, but it was a very large number. There are 11,000 shares in 
the company altogether. There were three members of the corporation 
there. None of them were connected with the corporation by marriage, 
like myself. The meeting was held in Mareh. ‘There was a majority in 
favour of the directors, but many of them were small shareholders. With- 
out the use of proxies, the majority was against the amendment. I believe 
that the corporation would supply the gas better than if it was supplied by 
the company. The manager of the Farnworth works has no control over 
the election of directors. I am a shareholder in the Farnworth Gas 
Company. Mr. Robert Smalley, examined by Mr. Purxy. 
I was elected a member of the council for the borough of Bolton in May, 





1855. I have stood a second and third election, and have been town coun- 
cillor ever since. I have been on the lighting committee the whole of that 
time. I was appointed chairman in November, 1859, and have continued 


so till the present time. We have 1724 lamps in the borough. The number | 
has been considerably augmented since I became chairman; at that time, 
there were about 1427. The street-lamps were divided into three classes; 
there were 1224 to consume 13 foot per hour; 481 to consume 2 feet per | 
hour; and 19 to consume 24 feet per hour. That is all for street-lamps. | 
The burners are constructed to give that asa maximum. The cleaning of | 
the lamps has been a great cause of complaint; the lighting of the lamps | 
has also been a cause of complaint. There have been a great many lamps 
unlit. In 1855-6, they paid £1763. 9s. 3d. for lighting the street-lamps; 
1856-7, £1296. 8s, Od.; 1857-8, £1357. 3s. 6d.; 1858-9, 1572. 3s. 1d.; 1859-60, 
£1716. 11s. 10d.; 1860-1, £1782. 2s. 3d. The number of hours the lamps 
were alight in 1855, were 1660; 1856, 1763; 1857, 1796; 1858, 1979; 1859, 
1938; 1860, 1862; and, in the present year, it would be 2046. The charge 
for lighting and cleaning would be about 7s. 9d. a lamp in the present 
year. There was asub-committee appointed on the 9th of December, 1859, 
to inquire into the street lighting. They sent in a report to the general 
committee, who afterwards made a communication to the gas company in 
May, 1860, proposing to take the lighting into their own hands. The gas 
company said they could not agree, unless a meter was supplied to each 
lamp by the corporation. The expense of that would have been between 
£3000 and £4000. Ata subsequent meeting, they resolved that they could 
not accept those terms. A deputation was afterwards sent to the gas com- 
pany to induce them to reconsider their decision. I have often examined 
the gas-lamps of an evening, both before and after they were lit, and have 
found that the cocks were not properly turned on. I believe that I have 
found the taps not fully open in nine cases out of ten, I have never found them 
lit too soon; but I have frequently found them lit too late. At present, the 
company employ seventeen lighters, who, under the present system of | 
lighting, are not sufficient. I would wish to have them lit by means of a} 
light at the end of a stick, instead of with a ladder, and then, I think, | 
seventeen men would be sufficient. On an average, it takes one hour and 
three-quarters to get the lamps lit. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I do not remember that the corpora- 
tion had the cleaning of them in their own hands. The 14 foot per hour 
contracted for is not a light to my satisfaction. When the company recom- 
mended the use of governors, I went to the works to see them in operation. 
I do not remember that two burners from lamps were sent for from the 
street, and that they were proved to burn over 2 feet per hour, although the 
contract was only for 1g. When a lamp is found blown out, it is reported 
by the police. The amount deducted by the corporation for lamps blown | 
out, from the 14th of October till the 20th of December, was £1. 1s. 3d. I am| 
not aware that the application of governors to the gas-lamps has been very 
much recommended. 
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Monpay, APRIL 28. 
Mr. 2. Carling, examined by Mr. Puinn, 

I am inspector of nuisances for the borough of Bolton; I am also inspector 
of lighting. My duty, as inspector of lighting, is to see that all the public 
lamps are lighted at the proper time. The police have to see if any of the 
lamps are out as they go round their beats. The lamps are not of sufficient 
illuminating power. There are 13,879 houses in Bolton; 7729 are supplied 
with gas, and 6150 unsupplied. The houses unsupplied belong to the work- 
ing classes. As a general rule, the supply of gas ceases in houses of £6 and 
downwards. The principal difficulty in supplying these houses arises from 


the people who inhabit them changing their residence so very frequently ; | 


the lower the class of people, the more frequently they change. They expe- 
rience some difficulty in paying for the meters. If the meters were supplied, 
I believe there would be less difficulty. 
Cross-examined by Serjeant WRANGHAM: We do not consume our own 
smoke at Bolton. I have no doubt that tends to dirty the lamps. The cor- 
oration have fixed a time at which the lighting and extinguishing of the 
amps isto commence. It takes more time to light the lamps than it does 
to extinguish them. One man lights about 100 lamps. ‘The distance be- 
tween the lamps is about 50 yards. I believe the men always begin to light 
them at the time fixed. Isend ina report to the company. The report is 
sent in at uncertain times ; sometimes once a week, and sometimes once in 
three days. I have seen the lighting of lamps in other places. I have seen 
it in London. I am quite sure they do not light them so quickly in London 
as they do in Bolton. I have seen them lighting the lamps by Hyde Park 
and in the Strand. I have not made any experiments or tested the illumi- 
nating ge myself, 
By Mr. Knowxes: The time for lighting the lamps is regulated by the 
setting of the sun. When the moon is near its full, we discontinue lighting 
the,lamps. If there should be a cloudy, rainy evening when the moon hap- 
= to be near its full, the chairman has the power to order the lamps to be 
ighted. It sometimes happens that when the early part of the evening is 
fine and the latter part is cloudy, there is no light at all in Bolton. 


less light is there from the lamps. I am not aware whether if this bill 
—— for the corporation to become lamplighters, the same regulations will 

e carried out. It devolves on the chairman of the lighting committee to 
give orders for the lighting of the lamps. He gives the orders to the gas com.- 
pany. There is no particular time at which he is to give the orders, but there 
must be sufficient time to call the men together. 
men should be within call. 
nights there is no light at all. I am not aware whether this will be the 
case if the corporation should obtain the powers they want. 

By the Commirree: I do not know what the average illuminating power is. 

By Mr. Kyowtzs: The burner used is the jet-burner, which gives a flat 
flame like the fish-tail burner. Flat flames give the most light. 

James Grime, examined by Mr. Purinn. 

I am a serjeant of police at Bolton. When I am on duty, I have to ob- 
serve whether the lamps are lighted or not. I report them in the morning. 
I have kept a report of the lamps which came under my observation from 
the lst to the 18th of April last. During that time, there were 7 lamps 
not lighted. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I cannot speak to all of them myself. 
When I say the lamps were not lighted, I mean they were not lighted 
originally by the lamplighters. There is a large lamp in the market-place, 
which was not lighted for two nights following. When we report, we make 
a distinction between lamps not lighted, and lamps blown out. When it is 
a very windy night, and some of the lamps are blown out, we do not report 
them. I have never known any person connected with the gas company put 
out the lamps before the proper time. I have occasionally seen boys climb 


the lamp-posts, and put out the lamps, but it is very rarely they doit. I | 


am not aware that any other evil-disposed persons ever put out the lamps. 
If there was a little more pressure on in windy weather, perhaps the lamps 
would not be so likely to go out. Nineteen was the highest number of 
lamps out on one night. If it is windy, we have orders not to report the 
lamps. When the lamps are blown out, the taps are left open. If I found 
a lamplighter had neglected his duty, I should report him to my own em- 
ployers the next morning. 

Re-examined by Mr. Puinn: We can see whether the tap is turned. If 
it is not turned, we assume the lamp has not been lighted. Boys do some- 
times put out the lamps. I have been a policeman twenty-one years, and I 
do not think I have caught ten boys doing it in my life. It is not a par- 
ticular habit of the boys in Bolton. 

By the CommitrEE: My men look to see whether the taps are turned. 
These 7 taps must have been unturned, or they would not have been re- 
ported as being not lighted. The ordinary height of the lamp-posts, is 7 or 
8 feet. We can tell by turning our lamps on, whether the lamps have been 
turned or not. I cannot say how many out of the 7 I saw myself. 

Mr. Charles Naylor, examined by Mr. PHINN. 

I am treasurer of the town of Bolton, and auditor of the gas company’s ac- 
counts; I have been auditor 2 years. 1 have in my office the accounts for the 
last 10 years. I can give the price of gas for the last 10 years. On the 
30th of September, 1850, it was 5s. 6d. per 1000 feet, less 1s. discount, 
4s. 6d. gross; on the Ist of July, 1851, it was 5s. per 1000 feet, 4s. net; 1st 
of July, 1852, 4s. 6d., 33. 6d. net; Ist of July, 1853, 4s., 3s. net; Ist of July, 
1854, 4s. 6d., reduced to 4s. by discount; Ist of July, 1855, the same price 
as in 1854; Ist of January, 1856, 5s., reduced to 4s. by discount; in 1857, 
1858, and 1859, it was the same; on the Ist of July, 1860, the price was re- 
duced to 4s. 9d., reduced to 3s. 9d. by discount; Ist of January, 1861, the 
price was reduced to 4s.’ 6d., 3s. 6d. net. The reserve-fund for the cor- 
responding years was as follows :—1852, £7214; 1853, £5515; 1854, 
£2867 ; 1855, £3081; 1856, £4780; 1857, £5824, 1858, £5826; 1859, 
£10,427 ; 1860, £15,098. The capital in 1852 was £64,000. 

By the Cuarrman: I got these accounts from the company’s books, I 
have access to their books. They are public documents. 

By Mr. Putnn: There are two classes of accounts. The ‘‘ wear and tear” 
expenditure is charged against the revenue,account. The income and ex- 
penditure account would be charged with such things as relaying mains, new 
pipes, &c. I am appointed by the recorder to audit the accounts. The 
reserve-fund is not invested at all, but remains as a balance at the bankers. 
There has always been divided on the capital since the passing of the Act in 
1854, 10 and 6} per cent. The dividend has always been paid, subject to 
deduction of income-tax, except during the last two years. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant WranGHAm : The amount of income-tax upon 
the dividend in 1859 was £149. 7s. 9d., and, in 1860, £269. 3s. 4d. I know 
the company contend that they have a right to pay the dividend without de- 
ducting the income-tax; I believe they have taken counsel’s opinion upon 
the matter. I saw that opinion. I did not take counsel’s opinion myself. I 
cannot say at present that the company charge the relaying of mains to the 
revenue account. I go through all the accounts. From what I know at 





Under | 
those circumstances, it does sometimes happen, that the darker the night the | 


It is necessary that the | 
It does occasionally happen that on very dark | 





present, I cannot say whether they charge the relaying of mains to the 
capital or to the revenue account. ‘The reserve-fund increased in the years 
1859 and 1860. The amount of the reserve-fund is plainly stated in the 
balance-sheet. Ido not know that part of the reserve-fund has ever been 
applied to the extension of works; £15,000 is under the amount the com- 
pany are entitled to lay by. I remember the market-hall being lighted with 
gas. That was in 1855. I believe the gas company furnished the fittings; 
I do not know that the firm of Taylor and Galloway furnished the fittings, 
I was not treasurer at the time. i have been treasurer three years. I was 
clerk in the treasurer’s office at the time ; but I do not know that Taylor and 
Galloway furnished the fittings, in the first instance, and that the company 
were afterwards called in to finish the works. 

By Mr. Know es: I am appointed by the recorder of Bolton. I am the 
treasurer of the corporation. The corporation suggested my name to the re- 
corder, as the person who was to be the auditor. Ever since an auditor was 
appointed, he has always been the borough treasurer as well. The capital 
of the water-works, in 1860, was £197,936. The interest of that is paid out 
of the water-works account. When the water-works came into the hands of 
the corporation, they were to be paid for as a rent-charge. The rent-charge 
is £4500 a year. The mortgage is £78,150, and the amount of interest on 
the mortgage-loans is £3437. The interest on the sinking-fund is £144; 
and that! of the reserve-fund, £28. The debt on the water-works account 
amounts to £197,931. The gas capital is about £90,000. On the 10 per 
cent. dividend, £6449 would have to be paid; and on the 6} per cent., there 
is paid £1658. Taking the gas shares at par, the increased amount to be 
paid would be £14,390, if the powers sought were given to the corporation. 
If the corporation purchase the gas-works on fair and equitable terms, I do 
not think there would be any loss to them. 

By Mr. James: Between the years 1847 and 1860, there has been anactual 
profit to the corporation in respect to the water-works, amounting to about 
£3714. The corporation contemplate the extension of the water-works. I 
am not aware that we shall want anything more for the extension of the 
water-works. In most of our accounts, the banker’s balances are overdrawn. 

Re-examined by Mr. Puinn: All the profits last year on the water were 
£1645; the profits of the fittings were £456; the year before, the profits 
were £1258, and the profits on the fittings £380; and the year before that, 
the total profits amounted to £698, and the profits on the fittings, £447; so 
that in the last two years, the profits on the fittings have only been 25 per 
cent. on the whole profits, whereas before, they were more than 50 per cent. 
One-half of the £1645 is carried to the borough fund, and the other half 
goes to the sinking fund. 

Mr. Alderman Livesey, of Rochdale, examined by Mr. Power. 

I am chairman of the board of directors of the Rochdale Gas Committee. I 
have been so twelve years. Previously to 1844, the gas-works were in the 
hands of a private company. The management of the company did not give 
satisfaction. In 1844, the gas-works became the property of the town, and 
were vested in the hands of the commissioners. Some years ago, we received 
a charter of incorporation, and by that means the gas-works were vested in 
the hands of the corporation. The commissioners were elected by the town. 
The directors of the gas company are now all members of the corporation. 
We have a committee of management, of which [am chairman, In 1844, 
the company charged 7s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas, and we have gradually 
reduced the price till now some of the large consumers are only paying 
3s. 3d. By the Act by which the powers of the gas company were transferred 
to us, we are empowered to raise a rate. We have always made a profit, and, 
consequently, we have never been obliged to havea rate. In 1844, there 
were 800 gas consumers, and now there are 9000. The consumption has 
increased four-fold. Before the gas-works came into our hands, the company 
were dividing 12 per cent. The works were valued at about £16,000. We 
agreed to give the company £24,000. That was sanctioned by the commit- 
tee; and the whole powers of the gas company were transferred to us, under 
an Act of Parliament. When we purchased the works in 1844, there were 
170,969 yards of main-piping and now there are 55,086 yards. The rate- 
payers are perfectly satisfied with the manner in which the works are con- 
ducted. The profits we have made since 1844 have amounted to between 
£27,000 and £28,000; and we have gradually reduced from the price from 
7s. to, in some instances, 3s. 8d. We often had to remonstrate with the old 
company on the price they charged. The consumption and the profits both 
increased very soon after we reduced the price. 

By the CHarrmMan: At the census in 1841, the population was about 
24,000; in 1851, 29,000; and, in 1861, 38,000. 


By Mr. Power: I am decidedly of opinion that it is more to the advan-| 


tage of the inhabitants for the gas-works to be in the hands of the corpora- 
tion, than under the control of a private company. The works, in the hands 
of the corporation, are managed in a way satisfactory to the consumers. Roch- 
dale is twelve miles from Bolton. Bolton has a very small advantage over 
Rochdale, with regard to the supply of coals. Our coals come from Wigan. 
Wigan is twelve miles from Bolton. All our coals having to come through 
Bolton, we have double freightage to pay. Rochdale is a very similar town 
to Bolton. In the borough of Rochdale there are 6179 inhabited houses sup- 
plied with gas, and 728 mills, workshops, and warehouses. There are about 
1000 houses not supplied with gas. Under the management of the corpora- 
tion, the supply has gone on increasing until the small number of 1000 houses 
are unsupplied. The increase in the consumption and in the profit is the 
best proof you can have that the works are well managed. The absence of it 
would be proof to the contrary. The total cost of our gas, for the last two 
years, bas been 2s. 91d. per 1000 feet, including everything. With reference 
to the illuminating power, we call our gas 20-sperm-candle gas. You cannot 
get up to that standard with the ordinary coal. We sell the meters at cost 
price. We let out a few meters on rent at first, but we do not now. Ever 
since we have had the control of the gas, it has been our object to promote, 
by every means in our power, the consumption and the comfort of gas, both 
among rich and poor. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I am chairman of the gas committee. I 
am a member of the town council. There are about eleven members on the 
committee. They are all members of the town council. Previously to 1844, 
the works were in the hands of a private company. I do not think they had 
any limits as to their dividend or price. They were dividing somewhere 
about i2 per cent. When we came to Parliament, the chairman of the com- 
mittee recommended us to make a fair and liberal offer to the gas company, 
for the purchase of their works. The committee sanctioned the price of 
£24,000. I thought it was too much. We charge 4s. for the gas. The 
lamps sometimes get blown out. They are lighted according to a scale 
which we make. There is a committee to superintend the lighting. Meters 
very seldom get out of order. Perhaps there are a dozen cases in a year. 
I do not know anything about the management of other companies. I think 
our profits are very considerable. The existing debt is £45,720. 7s. 7d. We 
have had a profit this year of £3611. We pay about 4} per cent. interest on 
our debt. In 1853, Parliament very wisely compelled us to pay off a fortieth 
part of our debt every year. There is no limit put by Parliament on the 
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our gas profits to public improvements. 
town. The ratepayers appoint two auditors. I know that 
lied with ! 
now that there is any dissatisfaction at Manchester. I believe they charge 
5s. per 1000 feet. I believe Liverpool is supplied by a company. believe 
the price is 4s. Bolton is better situated than we are, because it is twelve 


We do not supply water to the 
anchester is sup- 


we are. I believe we get as good gas as is got anywhere. We get about 
10,000 feet of gas out of one ton of cannel coal, I do not know exactly what 
we pay for the carriage of coals, When we supply the gas, we put the ser- 
vice-pipe just through the wall of the house. If there is a debt by the out- 
|| going tenant, we do not object to supply the person who may afterwards 
||take the house, but we will not supply the same meter. The new tenant 





|must get a new meter. 


'|should be liable to an action. We allow the consumers to purchase their 


meters where they please. We supply beyond the borough. We are not | 
We allow parties to purchase their fittings where | 


manufacturers of fittings. 
||they please. We do not manufacture meters; we purchase them. We 


by th ration as well as Oldham and Salford. Ido not | 
pei | impose a rate on the gas consumer, in addition to the general rate of the 


miles nearer the cannel coal-fields. Liverpool is nearer the coal-fields than | 


We cannot seize the meter which is left, or we | 
some gas-works attached; but they were all taken away by the party who | 


profits we are to make. There is a limit to the _— we are to charge. We | Gas Company are very different from other people. The corporation would 
cannot charge more than 5s. We charge 4s. subject to discount. We apply | be altogether free from that apprehension. The corporation will be respon- 
sible to the ratepayers. I anticipate a fair profit being made by the corpora- 


charge 4s. 6d. and 5s. per 1000 feet outside the borough. We pay our col- | 


|lectors and inspectors out of the 2s. 94d. per 1000 feet. I believe the people 
‘outside the borough get better gas than those within the borough, as the 
| farther the gas goes the better itis. There is no test required by Act of 
Parliament for the illuminating power. We have several inspectors of 
| meters, 

Re-examined by Mr. Power: The consumption of gas has very much in- 
|ereased among the poorer inhabitants. When we were before the House 


| of Commons in 1844, the gas company did not make any offer to us till the | : L 
|chairman of the committee had said that we could have power to make gas | were 24 for, and 8 against; a considerable number not voting at all. I| 


| for ourselves. If any complaints are made to us, they are instantly attended 
| to, and the cause removed. If an inspector reported that any meter was re- 
| gistering 30 per cent. too fast, it would be attended to at once. If there 
|| Were any great grievances, they would be brought up at the municipal elec- 
tions. Ifa person leaves a house owing us a sum of money, we will not sup- 
ply his meter again, but the new tenant must get anew meter. We have 
found this plan work very well. 

By the CuarrMan: There is no difficulty in supplying the houses of the 
|| working classes with gas. 


TvEspAy, Aprit 30. 
Mr. Naylor, the treasurer of the borough of Bolton, was recalled, and stated 
| that the total expenditure for last year was £45,035. 18s. 4}d., and the in- 
|come, £46,265. 5s, 4d. The balance in favour of the borough was £1229, 


163, 114d. 
Mr. Alderman Wolfenden, examined by Mr. Putnn. 

I am an alderman in the borough of Bolton, and one of the borough ma- 
| gistrates. I have resided in Bolton all my life. Ihave been a member of 
| the town council since 1858. I have been connected with the corporation for 
a long series of years. I was the borough treasurer for a long time—perhaps 
fourteen years. Mr. Naylor was my successor. I have been a shareholder in 

the gas company for twenty years. At one time, I held some of the old 
|shares. I have disposed of them now. I also had a large number of new 
‘shares. Twelve months ago, I had 400, and I now hold 200. I was a director 
|of the gas company in 1842 or 1844, before the late Act was passed, but not 
since then. I have taken an interest in gas affairs. I attended a meeting 
| which was held last March. There was a deputation sent from the share- 
holders to the directors. I was not a member of the deputation. The meet- 
ing was held at my place of business. I went to the general meeting of the 
gas company last month, and made a speech there. I believe the numbers 
who voted on the amendment were 21 and17. In my capacity as a share- 
_ holder in the gas company, I am quite favourable to sell the works to the 
| corporation; in fact, I think the corporation ought to have them. I speak 
|not as a member of the corporation, but as a member of the community. I 
| do not think the shareholders would be losers if the matter were referred to an 
| arbitrator, and the corporation were to take the works on the valuation he made. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I think we should have no cause for com- 
|| plaint in such a case. The possibility of competition continually weighs on 

je present company. I have, from time to time, heard expressions of dis- 

satisfaction at the mode in which the affairs of the gas company are regu- 
lated. I have not only heard these complaints from people outside the com- 
pany, but from the shareholders themselves. My opinion is that, if it were 





'| ration would be settled at once. If the directors would indorse the feeling 
which prevails among the shareholders, the matter would be very amicably 
.|settled. I was the auditor of the gas accounts for twenty years. If any gas 

statements are required in reference to Mr. Naylor’s evidence, Ishall be glad to 
give them to the best of my ability. During the period I audited the accounts 
of the gas company, I had access to the balance-book. The balance-book is the 
key to the whole system of account. During the time I was in office, I did 
not see any printed accounts of the affairs of the company circulated among 
the shareholders. I once suggested that this should be done at one of the 
meetings. 

By the Cuarrman: The accounts are laid before the proprietors at the 
general meeting, but they are not circulated as railway accounts generally 
are. 

By Mr. Puinn: The dissatisfaction with the company is of very long 


| years. My impression is, that the inhabitants are decidedly in favour of the 
| gas affairs being in the hands of the corporation. I am not aware that there 
have been any memorials presented to the town council, or any strong 
opinion expressed by any member of the town council against it. The ques- 
tion of the company paying the shareholders without deducting the income- 
has been a matter of discussion for some time. Iam chairman of the 
|| finance committee. I believe the corporation could manage the affairs of the 
||¢ompany with advantage to the borough. A tenant of mine once left his 
|| house, owing £1. 15s. to the company. He became insolvent. The company 
|| threatened that no gas-would be supplied to any succeeding tenant till this 
sum was paid, and I paid the £1. 15s. out of my own pocket. 

_ Cross-examined jby Serjeant WRaNGHAM: The corporation came to Par- 
liament in 1854. Parliament did not give them the powers they asked. 
The company had a bill at the same time. The company’s bill came 
first. The company sought general powers, and the corporation sought the 
Power to make gas and to purchase the works of the gascompany. The 
committee decided on giving the gas company the powers they wished, 
and struck out the gas clause from the bill of the corporation, The cor- 
| poration —- the gas +e bill. Ido not know whether the gas 
|Clause in the corporation’s bill was voluntarily withdravn. The possi- 
| bility of competition weighs upon the present company. I do not think the 
|Possibility of competition tends to keep the company in order. The Bolton 





not for the directors, the transfer of the powers of the company to the corpo- | 


| standing, indeed, and has considerably increased during the last two or three | 








tion. I cannot say what that profit will be — to, but I suppose it will! 
be to the general purposes of the borough. do not think that this would 


borough. I do not supppose there would be any profit at once; but, speaking 
prospectively, I believe there will be. The amount of profit would be so 
pate 9 contributed by the gas consumer to the general pan of the borough, 
from which the non-consumer would be free. Asa shareholder, I am willing 
to sell the works of the company to the corporation. The corporation them- 
selves are large consumers of gas. I do not contemplate any rival company. 
I do not know of any instance in which a corporation has been allowed to 
sell either water or gas in competition with a privatecompany. I consume a} 
considerable quantity of gas myself. I consume more gas now than I did 
some years ago. I bought a mill about two years ago, to which there were | 





had previously occupied the building. I have my supply from the company. 
I believe there have been private gas-works at Bolton. I do not know | 
whether the number of private gas-works has increased or diminished. I 
attended a meeting, from which a deputation was sent to the gas company. | 
I think there were about twelve shareholders present. I do not know | 
whether they all attended the general meeting of the company; they may 
have done so. I think there was one dissentient at the preliminary meet~- 
ing. There was one who gave no opinion at all. There were no circulars 
or advertisements calling that meeting. It was a private meeting. There, 
were two divisions at the meeting of the company. I believe the numbers | 
who voted for the amendment were 21, and 17. The original motion 
was put after the amendment was disposed of. The numbers who voted then, 


cannot tell what amount of capital was represented by those who voted, 
either for or against the motion or the amendment. 

Re-examined by Mr. Purnn: In the course of time, I have no doubt that | 
gas will be supplied to almost every house in the borough. It has been so to 
a great extent with the water. It is the object of the corporation to extend 
the supply of gas in a similar way. Almost every householder will be a gas | 
consumer. There will not be a large body of 3 he who are not con- 
sumers. I donot pledge myself that the numbers I have stated as voting at | 
the meeting either upon the amendment or upon the original resolution, are 
correct; but it is my impression that they are. Some present did not vote | 
at all, but Ido not know the numbers. When I went to the meeting, I did | 
not know what the resolution was going to be. The amendment was men- || 
tioned to me about two hours before the meeting. It has long been the wish | 
of many of the proprietors that there should be an amicable arrangement 
entered into between the company and the corporation. I am a shareholder | 
in the company, but I would willingly give up the management of the com- | 
pany into the hands of the corporation. 

Mr. David Chadwick, examined by Mr. Puryn. 

I am a consulting accountant at Manchester, and the auditor of the gas 
accounts. I have been, for sixteen years, the treasurer of the Salford Gas- 
Works. Iam amember of the corporation of Salford. The aoe of 
Salford is 106,000. The management of gas by the corporation has been very | 
satisfactory indeed, as regards the interests of the borough. The gas-works | 
yield a very fair return. The returns last year were rather more than 14} | 
per cent. on the invested capital. The protit was applied to the interest on | 
the mortgage debt, and the remaining £10,000 was applied to the borough | 
improvement, and the liquidation of the mortgage debt. The corporation | 
have also the control of the water-works. The number of houses in the mu-| 
nicipal borough is between 18,000 and 19,000. The supply of gas is increasing 
rapidly. In 1842, the number of houses supplied with gas was 900; and, in 1860, | 
it was 8500. There are nearly 10,000 now. The houses have not increased in | 
the same ratio. The population and the houses have increased about 40 per | 
cent., and the number of consumers and the rate of consumption have ae | 
creased at the rate of 1000 per cent. The supply of gas extends to the 
smallest houses. We lend meters on hire, at a certain rate. The prices we | 
are at present charging are 3s, 6d. and 3s. 10d. within the borough, and 4s, 
and 4s, 2d. without the borough. The price outside the borough depends on 
the distance from the works. We use a great deal of cannel coal. We give 
an average illuminating power of 20 sperm candles. The cannel coal costs 
us about 15s. per ton. In the street-lamps, we use the No. 2 burners, which 
burn 2 1-16th feet per hour, and the No. 3 burners, which burn 3} feet. 
We have an equal proportion of each. There are 1850 lamps. We make a 
distinct charge on the corporation for the street-lamps, as though the gas 
were supplied by a private company. We charge 10s. per 1000 hours. Each 
lamp is estimated at 3078 hours, and that gives 3s. 3d. or 3s. 6d. per 1000 | 
feet. The minimum illuminating power is 20 candles, and the average is| 
20°8. We have no complaints whatever. If any of the inhabitants call our 
attention to anything respecting the lighting of the street-lamps, or any 
other matter, it is at once attended to. If a tenant goes away in debt to us, | 
we have a guarantee from the incoming tenant, so as not to lose our money | 
a second time. We have found this plan work satisfactorily. It is an in- | 
stance in which public opinion has remedied faulty regulations. If a person} 
wants the gas, he applies at the gas-works, where he is supplied with a form, 
which he fills up. The form isa guarantee for the meter. We let the meters 
at ls. per quarter, and we find it is a plan which pays very well. We sup- 
plied £3069 worth of gas last year through hired meters. During five years, | 
we have not spent 5s. for repairing hired meters. I see no reason whatever | 
why the gas-works at Bolton should not succeed as well as they do at Salford, 
Our management, both of gas and water, has given satisfaction to the inha- 
bitants. The corporation have the management of all the borough affairs, | 
and the system works very well. The same system succeeds remarkably well 
at Manchester, and almost fabulous sums have been expended there from the 
profit on the gas-works upon the improvement of the borough. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant WRANGHAM: Our total profit last year was 17 
per cent. Iam aware that the Bolton Gas Company are precluded from 
making more than 10 per cent. on their old shares, and 63 on the new. I 
I have not seen a letter written by Mr. Massey, one of the borough Members, 
against the system of corporations having the management of gas-works. 
[The letter was read.] do not accept Mr. Massey’s opinion, except as 
coming from a — who very imperfectly understands what he has 
written about. e have found the plan of taking a guarantee from the in- 
coming tenant work very well. The profit from the gas-works is applied to 
the general benefit of the community. We have a limit to price, but not to 
profit. The gas-works at Salford are the property of the whole borough. I 
do not think the ratepayers outside the borough have any cause for complaint. 
I do not believe they would be in a better position in the hands of a private 
ome than they are in the hands of the corporation. 

By Mr. Knowxes: The corporation of Manchester have the supply of 
water as well as gas. That scheme has been successful, so far as supplying 
the town with good water is concerned. The amount contributed to the 
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| water-works from the gas profits during the last year was £150,000. The 
| works are now self-supporting. The police commissioners were the owners 
| of the water-works, before they were transferred to the corporation. 

I] Re-examined by Mr. Putnn: The contribution.of the £150,000 was in the 
| Shape of capital. It was beneficial, because it prevented them increasing 
, their mortgage debt. The average illuminating power of the gas at Man- 
chester is nearly 22 candles—21°8. 

By the Commirrre: The borough-rate in Salford is 73d.; the township- 
rate, 8d. ; and the highway-rate, 6d 

Mr. Edward Barlow, examined by Mr. Monk. 

I am a partner in the firm of Dobson and Barlow, I am one of the largest 
ratepayers in Bolton. I have been in business in Bolton since 1849. I have 
always taken an interest in public local matters. I have not always agreed 
with the corporation, but have sometimes opposed them. I am now a mem- 
ber of the town council, and chairman of the parliamentary committee. It 
is of great importance to have the gas of a proper illuminating power. I 
consider the gas supplied at Bolton is not of sufficientilluminating power. I 
believe it is decidedly better for the works to be in the hands of the corpora- 
tion than under the control of a private company. I agree with Mr. Slater’s 
|; statement, as to the badness of the gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I have taken an active part 
against the gas company. I do not think I have ever complained personally 
to the company of the bad quality of the gas, but I believe it has been done 
by the firm. ' 

Re-examined by Mr. Monk: I have taken an active part against 
the gas company, from a conscientious conviction that they have not done 


right 
. Samuel Hughes, Esq., C.E., examined by Mr. Monk. 

| I am a civil engineer, and have been in practice for nearly twenty 
|years. During the last ten or twelve years I have had my attention par- 
| ticularly direeted to gas, and bave been in the habit of valuing gas-works. 
|I have been extensively employed in gas rating and as an arbitrator in 
|gas matters. I have made two visits to Bolton, and have examined the 
| sites for the proposed works. I prefer the one {which adjoins ‘the Lanca- 
| shire and Yorkshire Railway. That site is well adapted for the reception of 
'/eoals. I have been frequently examined before parliamentary committees. 
|| There are about thirty-five towns in England where the gas is supplied by 
|! corporations. Stockport, Walsall, Doncaster, Carlisle, Beverley, and Halifax, 
|!are among the number. So far as I have observed, the system of manage- 
|| ment by corporations has been productive of good results. The quality of the 
|| gas supplied by corporations is often better than that supplied by companies. 
| I see no objection to gas being suppliod by a corporation. One advantage is, 
| 

! 





{that being an elected body, the corporation are’ under the control of the 
'electors. I know of no circumstances in Bolton which render it desirable 
| that the gas should be supplied by a company instead of by the corporation ; 
|! and I know of no circumstances there which render it likely that the corpo- 
|| ration will be less successful than at Rochdale and other places. I have made 
|, two series of experiments on the gas supplied at Bolton. One series was made 
|/on the 6th and 7th of last December, and the other on the 26th and 27th of 
|| February. [ used both the photometer and the chemical test. The chemical 
|| test is preferable to the other, because it is not affected by the pressure. They 
|| both give nearly the same results. I made the experiments with different 
|! kinds of burners. The gas came just within what I should call cannel gas. 
In December, I tested the gas in Mr. Smalley’s house, and also at the works. 
|'The experiments comprised upwards of twenty readings. In December 
| the average illuminating power, as determined by the photometer, was 15°47 
| candles, and, by the bromine, 14°2 candles. The chemical test may some- 
| times give a little over, and sometimes a little under, the photometer. I got 
| the same result at the works. I tried the gasagain in February. The result 
||of the photometer, on the 26th of February, was 13 candles; and, on the 
|| 27th, it wes 15°6. The chemical test gave 15°6 on the 27th, which agreed 
|| with the photometer. Iwas at the works on both occasions, but I did not 

communicate the results to the company’s engineer. The people at the 
|| works could not know the result of the chemical test without my telling 

them. I have tested the illuminating power of the gas at Liverpool, Man- 
|| chester, Rochdale, and other places. In December last, I found the illumi- 
jnating power at Liverpool to be more than 20 candles. At Rochdale, in 
|| February, it was 20; Manchester, rather over 20; and Stockport, 20. I 
|} know some mills near Bolton, called the Egerton Mills. They make their 
| own gas there. The mills belong to Messrs. Ashworth. The illuminating 
power of the gas there was 29 candles. The gas was made exclusively from 
the very best cannel coal, procured from the best part of the seam. Gas of 
that quality could be produced at 5d. per 1000 feet, more than 20-candle gas, 
which would come to about 3d.a candle. I saw some other mills near 
Bolton, but the gas there was not so good; if was only 20 candles. I found 
|| ammonia in the gas at Bolton. The test-papers were instantly discoloured. 
|| Ammonia in gas is very objectionable, as regards health. It also produces a 
|| very injurious effect on delicate fabrics, and other articles, in rooms where 
it is used. It would affect such materials as silk, and any substances 
which have vegetable dyes in them. I found the same per centage of am- 
monia in the gas in some other towns. The gas at Liverpool was free 
from it, but there was some at Rochdale and Stockport. I can scarcely 
judge whether there was less ammonia at Rochdale than at Bolton. I found 
ammonia in the gas at the Egerton mills. I believe it pays very well to ex- 
tract the ammonia from the gas. Some companies say it diminishes the 
illuminating power to extract the ammonia, and that, if they are to extract 
it, they must make it of a greater illuminating power at first. There was no 
trace of ammonia in Carlisle, and several other towns. Cannel coal contains 
rather a larger per centage of ammonia than Newcastle coal. The gas, both 
at Liverpool and Manchester, was entirely free from ammonia. So far as 
the test, which is generally employed, goes, I did not find any sulphuretted 
hydrogen present in the gas at Bolton. Gas of 16-candle illuminating power 
is worth to the consumer about 20 per cent. less than gas of 20-candle power. 
I am in favour of using regulators for lamps, They should always be 
examined before they are used, because, unless properly adjusted, they 
operate in favour of the company, and against the public. I prefer meters 
for measuring the quantity of gas consumed ; but, if a meter were supplied 
to every public lamp, it would involve a very great public expense. In the 
Metropolis Gas Act, a clause was introduced for the purpose of enabling the 
companies to recover arrears, and to enforce a guarantee being given. I see 
no objection to such a plan being adopted. It is only fair that, as there is a 
liability on the part of the company, there should be a security on the part 
of the consumer. I made a return, some time ago, of the prices of gasin dif- 
ferent towns. That return was correct at the time, but some of the prices have 
since been altered. I have made an estimate as to what would be the cost 
of new works, in the event of the committee acceding to the wish of the cor- 
poration, and enabling them to make gas, I calculate that works capable of 
supplying 142 million cubic feet of gas a year, could be constructed (not in- 
eluding the purchase of meters) for £70,000. That would include laying 
down the mains and service-pipes throughout the town of Bolton. I have 
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calculated that 20-candle gas could be eee to the consumer at 3s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, and yield a profit of 8 per cent. I believe that, with a 
reduced price, the consumption of gas in Bolton would be very nearly 
reg 20-candle gas at 3s. Gd. would be about equal to 16-candle gas | | 
at 2s. 9d. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Knowzrs: In the £70,000, I include the pur- 
chase of the land. I have been connected with gas-works for some years, 
and the present works are very analogous to others with which I have been 
connected. Very few of the gas companies have a consulting engineer. I 
calculated the area of the site to be!16,967 square yards. That will be ample, 
I only include the borough in my calculation. 











WEDNESDAY, May 1. 


Mr. Putxn said Mr. Hughes wished to correct a statement he had made 
the day previously, with regard to the estimated cost of the new gas-works. 

Mr. Hughes said the cost of the land would be more than he had previously | 
estimated it, and, therefore, the entire cost would be £2000 or £3000 more | | 
than the £70,000 he had previously named. 1} 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I have never erected any gas-works. | 
I have been employed more by corporations than by companies, and chiefly |} 
by corporations against companies. I have been employed by the Banbury | | 
Company; I do not know of any other old company by whom I have been | | 
employed. My occupation, as far as this is concerned, is in giving evidence 
against the old-established gas companies. I was called in by the Mary- 
lebone Gas Consumers, but 1 was not the parent of their bill. I was not the 
parent of the Metropolitan Bill last year, but I was a very active promoter | | 
of it. Iam a member of the Westminster Local Board. We did not propose 
that the Westininster Board should buy up the Chartered works. I was 
employed in Manchester by the Gas Consumers Association. I hardly con- |! 
sidered myself employed by them; I gave them some advice and assistance; 
that was against the corporation of Manchester. The only complaint I 
heard was, that the corporation of Manchester were extending their works 
to too great a distance from the town. They were going out in the rural | 
districts, and laying out money extravagantly. There was also a complaint 
as to the price; when the reduction to 3s. 9d. was made at Liverpool, they | | 
wanted a corresponding reduction at Manchester. They were, at that time, 
paying 4s. 6d. Since that time, the price of gas in Manchester has been re- | 
duced from 4s. to 3s. Sd., as against the fixed price at Liverpool of 3s. 9d. 
That reduction was made at the end of last year, and only for very large 
consumers. The common consumers pay 4s. per 1000. 1 think corpora- | 
tions are better fitted for managing gas-works than companies. Their ma- | 
nagement being gratuitous, they ought always to supply it cheaper; aud, if 
they choose to be satisfied with paying bare interest on their capital, they 
can undoubtedly supply it at very much less than any company. It is very || 
possible that they might act on that principle; the corporation does not | | 
always want to make a profit. Asa general rule, corporations charge the || 
same as companies. The profit-clauses were not in the proposed bill || 
when I saw it; there may have been additions made. | 

Mr. Ricuarps: Then I will inform you, that they are expressly excluded | | 
from the bill. Under those circumstances, would there be anything 
to prevent the corporation of Bolton charging the maximum price of ds. ? 

Witness: There would be two things: public opinion, and the competi- | 
tion of the gas compeny—supposing that were still in existence. 

Mr. Ricnarps: You say, “ the force of public opinion.” Do you think it | | 
desirable that the gas consumer should contribute more largely than rate- | | 
payers who are not gas consumers, to the improvement of the town ? 

Witness: I must say my opinion is that, where a large proportion of the | 
houses in the town are not supplied by the gas-works in the hands of the || 
corporation, it would be unfair to charge the gas consumers a high price, in | | 
order to make improvements, of which those who are not gas consumers || 
would reap the benefit. | 

Mr. Rrcuarps: Would not you think it still more unfair, if a large!) 
number of consumers outside the borough should get the benefit? ih 

Witness: It is very difficult to give a general answer to a question of that! | 
sort, because circumstances vary so much. || 

Mr. Ricnarps: In Rochdale, a very large proportion of the houses are | 
lighted, whereas in Salford the proportion is rather less than it is in Bolton. | | 
Do you see any reason why a larger proportion of houses should be lighted | 
when the works are in the hands of a corporation instead of a company? 

Witness: No; unless the corporation gives the gas at a lower price, then 
there would be a reason. If the company charged a lower price, it would | 
be the other way. I have only been to Bolton twice; on the 6th and 7th} 
of December, and on the 26th and 27th of February. I am aware that the || 
winter of 1860 was a hard time for companies generally, but the extreme | | 
severity of the weather was between the times I was there. I know there i 
was a great pressure for cannel coal between December and February. || 
About that period, the corporation of Halifax were unable to get coal, and | 
left the whole place in darkness. There may have been a difficulty in| 
getting coal in some cuses, but it depended entirely on the arrangements | 
with the coal owners. I applied two tests to the gas, the chemical and} 
mechanical. I am aware that many persons of experience infinitely prefer | 
the mechanical test by the photometer to the chemical. Ido not think | 
that the general opinion is more in favour of one than the other. The 
mechanical test is simply testing light against light, and it is subject to! 
great irregularity in consequence of the different kinds of burners used. | 
That was the objection | had to it; unfortunately, the testing clauses of the 
Act of Parliament are not always very strict upon that point. 

Mr. Rrcuarps: With regard to common coal-gas, is it not usual to fix 
an argand burner? 

Witness: I cannot say that that is usual, because in many Acts of Par- || 
liament I find these words: “ Or other approved burner.” The average of || 
my experiments with bromine produced 5°7 per cent. condensation, and || 
the average of my experiments with the photometer was 16°13. a 

Mr. Ricuarps: Am I to understand that the 16°13 by the photometer 1s | 
the equation to 5*7 by the bromine. Are they equal; that is what 1 want || 
to know? | 
Witness: 5°7 is equivalent to 16. I put it in this way: 6 per cent. con- | 

! 
| 


| 





densation corresponds with the illuminating power of 15 candles. I be- 
lieve that to be a fair equation. a ea 
Mr. Ricuarps: And the mean result of the whole by bromine is 5-7, if 
that is the equation? 
Witness: The condensation is 5°7. I have to multiply that by 2}. 
Mr. Ricnarps: Does not this vary considerably, according to the quality 
both of the gas and of the bromine? 
Witness: Not according to the quality of the bromine. 
Mr. Ricarps: You decided that 24 was a proper coefficient? 
Witness: Yes; and the chemist of the Manchester works agreed with me, 
that 2} was right. It was extremely cold towards the end of last December. 
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|the gas; but I found the gas improve as it got colder. 

i} Mr. Ricwarps: Having ascertained by the photometer what the gas is, 
|| and then having ascertained the condensation with the bromine, you mul- 
| tiplied with that coefficient, which makes it the same as the result given by 
the p!: otometer? 

Wii. ess: 1 found the condensation at Bolton never more than 6 per cent., 

land 1 i. ind it in all the other Lancashire towns 8 percent. At Manchester, 
|| Liverpoul, and Rochdale, it was 8. At Salford, it was rather under 8 per 
!cent. Iam sure it is not under 7 per cent. I have tried it at Halifax; they 
ido not use cannel coal. They use a proportion of Yorkshire cannel, but it 
lis nothing like the Lancashire. I believe Halifax gas is 14-candle gas. I 
{should not call that cannel coal-gas. It was proved last year, that you 
|| cannot get more than 12-candle gas from common coal; and that, if you 
| want more, you must have 10 per cent. of cannel. I suppose 4°7 would be 
| the condensation at Halifax. At Macclesfield, it was about 4° when I tried 
|| it, which was a long time ago. I believe the corporation have since taken 
| 








| the works into their own hands, and that they now supply !5-candle gas. 
I tried it at the beginning of 1860. Gas may be made very much richer, 
| by distilling the coals only for a short time. That is the explanation of 
| very high gas, that the charge shall be in the retorts about three hours 
|!only. Ido not pretend to say that the exclusive use of Wigan cannel coal 
|| would produce 29 candles; but I estimate it at 25—the best Wigan cannel. 
| Mr. Ricuarps: How did you ascertain the 2-candle gas—by photometer 
|' or bromine? 
|| Witness: By bromine, the condensation was 13°1. That we multiplied 
| by a coeflicient very little exceeding 2. 1 refer to the one test as a check 
|| upon the other. 
|| Mr. Rrcuarps: The photometrical test really becomes the governor of 
|! the other. 
| Witness: You might get different results with the photometer according 
|as you use the batswing-burner or any other, but you get invariable results 
| with the chemical test. We choose the coeflicient according to the illu- 
'|minating power of the gas. That illuminating power is discovered in- 
dependently of the bromine test. There is a great deal of ammonia in the 
Bolton gas. I have heard that some chemists give it as their opinion, that 
to take all the ammonia out of ‘the gas lessens the illuminating power. 
| The process of taking the ammonia out of the gas produces a liquid for 
|which the company havea sale. They make salts of ammonia out of it. 


The expense of getting the ammonia out would absorb all profit they might | 


|! get from it. I know that there are many towns, such as Carlisle, where 
|\ the ammonia is entirely taken out of the gas, and in those cases the gas is 
| very much preferred; it is not nearly so offensive in burning. I have heard 
it asserted that the absence of ammonia has the disadvantage of rather in- 
| creasing the presence of napthaline. At places where I found no ammonia, 
| T heard of no complaints. 1 think if there is any carbonic acid left in the 
| gas, the ammonia will be neutralized; I can only speak to the practical fact 
' of finding ammonia in certain gases, and not in others. I defended the use 
| of regulators in the Metropolis Bill. I quoted the case of Bolton last year, 
as a case in which a kind of regulator was used. [| had not visited Bolton 
!at that time. When the lamps are without regulators the passage of the 
| gas of course depends upon the size of the service-pipe, and upon the pres- 
jsure, too. The great demand for gas comes on at sunset; the pressure is 
| highest about sunset. ‘The process is generally this. The taps are turned 
}on, when the pressure is at the highest. Then, when the pressure comes 
||down, the public lamps suffer. I should say the demand from the shops 
and private houses takes place about the same time as the lighting of the 
public lamps. 
Mr. RicHarps: You say for every 200,000 feet you produce, you would 
, spend £100 on the erection? 
Witness: Yes; that is the same proportion as £500 to 1,000,000 feet. That 
includes the land, except in cases of very extensive works in certain towns. 
There are works in London itself which have been constructed under that 
amount. 

Re-examined by Mr. Puixn: I have not furnished estimates, from time 
to time, upon which works have been built. My knowledge is derived from 
||a@ general knowledge of the price of executing engineering works, which I 
|| have been acquiring during the last twenty years. My employment has 
|| very much increased of late. I do not think the people on the outside of 
| the borough have any right to expect to get gas it on the same terms as the 
| people within the borough. I do not think they would be worse off than 
|| they are now, if the corporation took it into their hands; I think they would 
|| be better. 
|| The Cuarrman: Taking the gas supplied at the rate of 3s. 9d. per 1000 
| feet to be of 16-candle power, what ought to be the price of 20-candle gas? 
|| Wétness: That would be increased one-fourth, and, therefore, I should 
| have to add 103d. to the 3s. 6d., which would be 4s. 45d. The price at 
|| ford is 3s. 6d. for 20-candle gas, so that it is cheaper. 

Serjeant WrANGHAM: To persons consuming less than 50,000 feet, 
|, 38. 10d., and to consumers of over 200,000, it is 3s. 6d. 
i John Leigh, Esq., examined by Mr. Prtsn. 
|| Iam a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and consulting chemist 
| of the corporation of Manchester. I have tested the gas a good many times. 
|| 1 tested the Bolton gas on the 23rd of January last; the first time, by the 
| photometer, we got a light of 15°23 candles; the second trial, we got | 
|| 15°52 candles. I tested it at Mr. Smalley’s warehouse. I did not test it for 
||ammonia. The method by test-paper is a very insufficient one; it simply 
|| shows the presence or absence of ammonia. Iuming sulphuric acid ab- 
| sorbed 6°0 per cent. 

Examined by Mr. Ricuarps: Two men might test the gas by the photo- 
|, metrical test, and the results might be different by the fraction of a 
|| candle. 

Re-examined by Mr. Puixn: I think the coefficient used was a right one; 
I shall certainly use it in future. 

Mr. Alfred Penny, examined by Mr. Pury. 

_I have had the whole management of gas-works, from beginning to end. 
Different works have been constructed on my estimates. I have super- | 
| Intended the carrying of them out, based on my estimates. My attention 
| has been directed to the case of Bolton, and to the site selected by the cor- 
| poration for their works. I have a plan, showing the site which is proposed 
|| to be taken—the Burnden site—part of which belongs to Lord Bradford, 
jand part to Mr. Rowbottom. That ground would be quite adapted for the 
purpose. I should consider 3} acres would be suflicient for supplying any 
| demand which may be made in the ambit of the town. This estimate for 
| the site was £3000, but I have been told since that coal would have to be 
bought, which would add very materially to that sum. But, inasmuch as 
| Mr. Scowcroft is willing to accept the Railway Companies Clauses Act, which 
| would enable the company to work it out, i consider that it would not add 
| very materially as to the money payment. The immediate money payment 
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| Statements are sometimes made, that the cold weather has an effect upon | 


| 


would, of course, depend on whether the coal was immediately get-at-able. | 
| Ihave an estimate of what every part of the machinery would cost. My | 
' estimate for the whole, in Bolton, to make 150 milliou cubic feet of gas, is 
| £69,774. I have no doubt it could be done for that money; I should be | 
uncommonly glad to do it myself’ I have heard the evidence of the wit- | | 
nesses called as to the state of affairs at Bolton. 





I am aware of the circum- || 
stances of other towns, where the corporation have taken the manufacture | | 
of gas into their own hands. I see no reason why they should not manage | 
it as well as a company; the members of town councils are of the same | 
material as directors of gas-works, and I see no reason why they should not |} 
manage them as well as the others. They give their attention gratuitously | | 

for the honour. 
Mr. Purxn: It may have struck the committee as well as myself, that 
one view of the matter which seemed very prominent is, that the gas com- 
pany have arrived at that position where it is no longer a necessity with | 
| 





them to descend very low into the matter of supplying small houses with 
gas. They have achieved their parliamentary dividend; and, as one com- 
plaint has been made by the corporation that not more than one-half of the 
houses are lighted with gas, it seems to me that the corporation, in seeking 1 
powers to supply gas themselves, may have that in their mind, that there is | 
no longer a necessity with the gas company to increase the supply of gas to | 
small houses. 

Witness: I conceive they have nothing further to struggle with. 

Mr. Putnn; They have got all they could get; perhaps it will be put to 
you that, though they now only get 6} per cent. of £3. 10s., it would be an 
inducement to them to call up to £16. 10s, and get 6} per cent. on that 
amount. | 

itness: I can understand that feeling, if they were allowed 10 per cent. 
upon the whole of the capital; 64 appears to me to be so small an interest | 
that [ should think that would hardly have weighed with them. The || 
London gas companies are rapidly getting into a much better condition than | | 
j They will, no doubt, pay a good dividend in time. The || 
gas companies, as a rule, have not had that even flow of prosperity 
that many of the country gas companies have had. 

Mr. Puinn: Do you think it a fair proposal for the corporation to take the | | 
shares at their present value, leaving to an arbitrator to say what additional | 
value shali be given, if any, for the increase of capital? 1} 

W 




















itness: If I was a shareholder myself, I should be uncommonly glad to | | 
get out of the hornet’s nest that they appear to be in. 
Mr. Purxn: Do not call it a “ hornet’s nest.” 
|  Cross-examined by Mr. Rrcuarps: I should be very happy to erect the 
works on my own estimate of £69,774. Ihave never erected very large 
works, but I have been engaged in making the machinery for large works. | | 
The largest works I have ever erected are to manufacture 15 million feet. 
They were in the Isle of Man. I was lessce of the Portsea works for three 
years, when the company terminated the contract. I do not think there | | 
were a vast number of complaints during my management. The directors | | 
did not tell me that there were. They wanted to force too much gas | 
through small mains, and I ‘wanted to have large mains; that was the 
beginning and the end of our disagreement, and I left at the end of the three 
years, I have not said that it is desirable that the corporation should have 
the lighting; I have said there were certain reasons which showed me that 
they might do so—that it might be an advantage to the public. I think the 
company have arrived at the end of their tether; they have already 
achieved all that they want—that ‘being the full amount of their dividend 
by Act of Parliament. I do not think the 6} per cent. on the new capital 
should be a very great inducement to them to extend their works—it may 
be an inducement. } 
Mr. Ricuarps: Do not you think the fact, as we are told, that the 
£3. 10s. paid-up shares are selling at £5. 5s. in the market, is a proof that 
the public think it not so very bad a thing. 
Witness: I dare say they do. I respect public opinion. 








| 
} 
j 
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I am aware that} 
the reserve-fund is not a sum divisible amongst the shareholders. I should | 
consider that reserve-fund a good proof of the stability of the concern. | 
presume the Bolton works are sufficient to manufacture the gas required 
for the town. I see no reason why the one should not supply gas as well 
as the other. I see no reason why the corporation should not supply gas | | 
as well as the company. 1] 
Mr. Ricuarps: Do you think it a right and proper thing to establish a! 
competition with the existing gas company by the corporation at the ex-|| 
pense of the ratepayers. || 
Witness: I have no opinion upon it. {| 
Mr. Ricuarps: You must have an opinion upon a thing of that sort;| | 
have you no opinion at all, or would you rather not express it? || 
Witness: I would rather not express it. If the gas was sold at the same | | 
price as it is now, I believe there would be no damage done to the company | 
by competition. I should think the value of the shares would fall. Pro- 
bably, the result of the competition would be to reduce them. | 
Cross-examined by Mr. Know es: I am not connected with Bolton. T| 
know nothing of the value of the coal except so far as I have heard. I got | 
my knowledge of the land from Mr. Baylis, the corporation surveyor. I 
come here to confirm Mr. Baylis’s statements as to the value of the land, 
and I know nothing except that which he has stated. I had not seen Mr. 
Hughes's estimate of the land when I made my own. 


Mr. Henry Eaton, examined by Mr. Prin. 

Iam a mining agent and surveyor. residing at Mount Sion, near Man- 
chester. I have had some experience in the value of land; but not so 
much in coal-mines. The Burnden site contains two veins of coal which 
are worked out; there are three others which are being worked out. Mr. 
Scowcroft might work them out in two, three, or four years; it may be more 
or less. Ihave estimated the value as in contradistinction with the surface. 
It is in favour of the seller. I have estimated the value of the coal at 
£4639. 16s.—the three seams of coal. It will be about 3? acres, or 18,000 
square yards. I take the whole of the coal in making that estimate, so 
that I have taken it rather against the buyer than the seller. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Know rs: I have given three seams that are in 
course of working. There are two other seams. I have put a value upon 
one of them. My own opinion is that it cannot be worked, but I add £35 
for it. Below that there is a cannel coal, but it would not pay to work it; 
it is only 2 feet 6 inches. 

Mr. Baylis was recalled and asked a few questions by Mr. Epwarp 
JAMES, in reference to the water-works. He stated that the ordinary charge 
for water was 6d. per 1000 gallons for continuous supplies. Three years 
ago in a case of drought, the charge was Is. per 1000 gallons in a great 
number of instances. Ido not know one instance of 6d. being charged 
during that time. 

Mr. Puinn: Has there been any preference shown to any member of the 
corporation? 

Witness: Certainly not. 
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Mr. Pun stated that they had another witness, who could give confir- 
matory evidence, but he did not think it necessary to call him. He then 
‘stated that that was the promoter’s case. 


Serjeant WRanGcuam said: As the bill is drawn, the committee are aware 
that it proposes to give to the corporation the power of erecting gas-works, 
, and of selling gas in competition with the existing company. It also enables 
| the corporation—but it does not compel them—as a preliminary condition, 

to purchase the works of the existing company. Now, that proposition is so 
; monstrous that I shall take leave, in addressing my arguments to the com- 
|. mittee, to dismiss it altogether from consideration. The notion of erecting 
|@ corporation into a trading company, to compete with another trading 
company. who have invested their capital in a particular description of 
public work, for the public benefit, is so utterly beyond all reason, and so 
|absolutely without even the shadow of a precedent—so thoroughly and 
| transparently unjust to those who have invested their capital for the pur- 
| pose of conducting the manufacture and sale of gas in Bolton—that, I am 
| quite satisfied, the committee would not for one moment entertain it. Just 
| or one moment consider what it would leadto. A great corporation, with 
} unlimited powers of taxation of the burgesses, competing with a trading 
; company, who have to depend entirely upon money which has to come out 
| of their own pocket. Why, the corporation could continue to submit to the 
| sale of gas at a loss even; they, having no profit necessarily to provide for, 
jcould—having always the borough rate to fall back upon, to supply any 
| deficiency in the returns for the sale of gas—for a time submit to the sale 
| of gas at a price ruinous to any trading company; and then, having run 
| down the value of the shares, and destroyed, in fact ruined, the gas com- 
| pany, they could then purchase up their works for an old song. Therefore, 
| that is a state of things which, I am quite sure, the committee—there being 
| no precedeut for it in the whole course of private legislation—will not for a 
jmoment entertain. I, therefore, ask you to consider this as if it were what 
it ought to have been, under any circumstances, a bill for the compulsory 
|| purchase of the gas-works by the corporation of Bolton, and then for 
|| power to continue and conduct the manufacture and the sale of gas. The 
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; Only cases that I can at call to mind resembling it, even in that shape, are | 


|| the cases of Liverpool and Glasgow, where the corporation were empowered | 
op li > 5 - le icti | ° 7 * 
by Parliament compulsorily to purchase the works of the existing | quently unlit, and they had several witnesses who spoke of it as being a 


That they are | 


|| Water companies, and then to supply water themselves. 


“|; parallel to this case is very far indeed from my intention to suggest; be- | 


{| cause, first of all, they were dealing with an unmanufactured article—water 
—while here we have to deal with a manufactured article—gas. It may be 


| well that a municipal corporation, having charge of the sanitary condition | 


|| of the burgesses of the town, should be empowered to supply water, which 
is an essential element in bringing about sanitary results, though not for 
lor no reference to the sanitary condition of the people. But, in both the 
| | cases to which I refer, in Liverpool and Glasgow, and I believe Manchester 
|| also, there was a proved deficiency of the supply of water to those great 
|}; communities. In Liverpool, I well remember the water companies con- 
| | tended that the red sandstone, upon which Liverpool was built, was capable 
| of supplying a sufficient quantity of water. In Glasgow, the river Clyde 
|; was the source from which the water companies drew their supply. In 
both cases, Parliament decided that the supply was insufficient, and not of 
the quality which it ought to be; and, in both cases, it was necessary to 
undertake, for the proper supply of those communities—half a million, I 
think, within the range of the supply of Manchester; and three or four 
hundred thousand within the range of the supply of Glasgow—it was neces- 
sary to undertake operations of such enormous cost, that no private com- 
pany could well be expected to submit to it. In Glasgow, the water had to 
{be brought nearly forty miles, from Loch Katrine, by a series of works of 
,the most costly and expensive character, to supply, I think, 50 million 
At Liverpool and Man- 


chester, similar operations were again necessary; and, in the one case, they | 


had to bring the water from a place called Rivington—I think, thirty miles 


ee of water for the use of the inhabitants. 


|| mountains which form the back-bone of England; and, in both cases, the 


| cost was so enormous that no joint-stock company could face it. The proof 
|| is— you have had part of it before yon in this committee—that it turns out 


that it was, for a length of time, so losing a concern at Manchester—the 


} 





|| while the company was selling it at Liverpool at 3s. 9d. For what pur- 
'| pose? Why, for the purpose of enabling themselves to carry over a sum— 
|| 1 think, one of the witnesses admitted yesterday, of no less than £150,000— 
|| from the profits on gas, ia order to enable them to carry on their operations 
|| in their search for water. Well, now, these cases, therefore, stand by them- 
|; selves; they are the only cases that I can call to mind, when compulsory 
,| powers have been vested in the hands of a municipal corporation, for the 
| purpose of supplying to the lieges of their town or city, even the unmanu- 
| factured article of water. I believe there is no case whatever where Par- 
| liament enforced on a gas company the sale of their works to the corpora- 
{tion; but that it has always been a conditional precedent, in allowing a 
|| corporation to manufacture and sell gas, that they should first of all, settle 
with the gas company who is at present giving that supply; for Parliament 
|,has said, “If you can settle with the gas company, and they are willing to 
| dispose of their property to you, we have no objection to place in your 

| hands the power of supplying gas.” That I take to have been the case even 


investing them with the power of making and selling gas, which has little | 


| distant—and, in the other, from a place called Langdale, from among the | 


outlay for the supply of water to that city—that the corporation, having | 
|| the gas in their hands, as well as the water, kept up the price of gas to 5s., | 


in the very instance which has been cited here, and about which a word or | 


'two by-and-bye—I mean, the case of Rochdale. In that case, the committee 
| first of all intimated to the corporation that, if they would come to an 
| agreement with the gas company, for the purchase of their works and their 
| plant, they would then place in their hands the power to make gas for 
| themselves, and dispose of it to the inhabitants of their town. The com- 
| mittee then adjourned, for the purpose of seeing whether or not the com- 

pany could be brought to accept the terms of the corporation; and, upon an 
| agreement being come to, the bill was passed. 1 think, if I recollect right, 
|the evidence is that £12,000 was the capital of that company. It must 
jhave been a small affair. £12,000 was the capital, and the price paid 
|| by the corporation was £24,000; that is to say, a bonus of 100 per cent. on 
'ithe original value of the shares. Moreover, it must be borne in mind, as 
| my learned friend reminds me, that it was at the time of that transaction 
without any limit either as to price, to illuminating power, or to dividend; 


|n0 security from the inhabitants of the town, as to insure the reduction in 
! 


|the corporation come here, and I think that, with submission to the com- 
| mittee, I will treat this as a bill which, if it is to pass at all, must bea bill 
|for the compulsory purchase of their works, as a condition precedent on 
the power of supplying gas being lodged in the hands of the corporation. 
The corporation come here for the purpose of promoting such a bill, and 





the price of gas when the certain point of profit was reached. Well, now, | 


j-and, theretore, the transfer to the corporation, in point of fact, took away | 


' out of Mr. Sharples’ sight; and, when it was tested at the works in the 


getting possession of our works, and the supply of for the inhabitants 
of Bolton. They promoted a bill, as you have heard, of the same descrip- 
tion in the year 1854. The whole case was then gone into, as to the pro- 
priety of allowing the corporation to supersede the company, and the re- 
sult you have heard was that the corporation went away defeated, and the 
company were successful. They now come again, and well knowing that 
the principle upon which they apply is not one which is sufficient to float 
the bill of itself—namely, the general expediency of transferring the supply 
of gas from a private company to a corporation—they produce before you 
a sort of indictment against the company, and endeavour, and seek to 
make out a certain series of charges, upon which they seek to found the 
power of extinguishing the company, and to become themselves the sellers 
of gas in Bolton. Now then, I thank them for this much, that by the fact 
of that indictment being preferred against us, they practically admit that 
unless they can substantiate the charges in the counts of their indictment, 
they have no cause to ask for the transfer of our powers to them. But 
just let us consider the condition in which the company is placed. The 
company is here acting under the authority of an Act of Parliament. 
They must at some time or another have applied to the Legislature, and 
they must have proved, probably in the face of opposition,—it may be so, 
I do not know how the case was,—but they must have proved their pre- 
amble to the satisfaction of the committee of both Houses of Parliament. 
They must have proved, therefore, that it wasa great public advantage, 
that they should be authorized to associate themselves together as a cor- 
porate body for the manufacture and the sale of gas in Bolton. Upon 
that Parliamentary foundation they stand, and they ask of the committee 
not to remove them from that position, unless it shall be satisfied that the 
charges which have been brought against them have been established to 
their satisfaction. Now, with reference to those charges, I shall be 
enabled, as I believe, to explain to the satisfaction of the committee every 
one of the transactions which have been alleged against us, and I 
believe I shall be in a condition at the close of this case to ask 
the committee to affirm the validity of our defence, and to say 
that that upon which this bill is rested—namely, the truth of the charges 
which have been brought against us—is in point of fact utterly with- 
out foundation. First of all the charge was that the lamps were fre- 





thing notorious. But when you come to figures, and when you come to look 
at what the amount of transgression on the part of the company is, that 
in the three winter months, all the charge that is made against us on the 
part of the corporation in respect of 1800 lamps which have been found not 
burning, amounts to, as I think, £1. 1s. 3d; that small charge representing, 

I cannot at this moment say what amount of gas, but representing, as I think | 
it occurred to you at the time the evidence was given, just the price of one 
single lamp for a year. The charge itself collapses, when you test it by 

figures, from a general charge of a vast number of lamps being continually 

not alight, made by the corporation; and the residuum is, that all the 

unlit lamps, or rather all the lamps which were not alight at the time they | 
were seen, amount, in one quarter of the year, to one eighteen-hundredth | 
part of the yearly supply of gas to the public lamps. If more deficiency || 
could have been shown in other quarters, do the committee believe the cor- | 
poration would not have shown it? Another charge which has been || 
brought against us is this, that the lamplighters have been observed to || 
proceed with less celerity than the witness thought was desirable. The | 
name of the gentleman, I think, was Mr. Carling, inspector of lamps, on the | | 
part of the corporation. Indeed, the committee cannot have failed to ob- | | 
serve, that almost every witness who has been called, was connected | | 
with the corporation, either as a member of the corporation, or as a} | 
town councillor, or as servant or tenant of the corporation, or im-|| 
mediately connected with members of the corporation. But even | 
Mr. Carling, the inspector, admitted that the lighting of the lamps at|| 
Bolton was a great deal quicker than the lighting of lamps in Lenten. || 
Now, we are all judges of whether or no the lamps in London are lighted | 

with sufficient celerity; and I feel it is sufficient for my case if I can quote | 

the admission of a servant of the corporation, called by my learned friend, 

who tells you, while he is quarrelling with the rate of speed of the lamp- 
lighters—(I thought it had been proverbial, the racing pace at which a 
lamplighter proceeds)—while he is complaining of the rate at which the | 








Bolton lamplighters proceed, in the same breath acquaints you with the| 


fact that they proceed a great deal more quickly than the same class of, 
men in London. I think, as to that, we need not go into any lengthened | 
observation or evidence as to the pace at which the Bolton lamplighters | 
proceed. Well, then they quarrel with the meters. They say there are in- | 
stances of meters which go too fast, and which, therefore, are unfair upon | 
the consumer of gas. No doubt, there are cases established before the com- | 
mittee where the meter has been found in fault; but, at the same time, I 

may be permitted to say, that in no case of a gas company, or a gas corpo- 

ration, or by whatever title they may be called, can you go into an inquiry 

ranging over a number of years, without finding, upon the investigation 

taking place, that a number of meters are faulty—some measuring too fast 

as against the consumer, some measuring too slow as against the manufac- 
turer and the seller of the gas. It is only where you find that the meters | 
are systematically, or in great numbers, operating unfairly against the con- | 
sumer, and the company refuse to have those meters tested, and to examine 

for themselves whether or no the complaint is a just one, that you can, by | 
any possibility, found any penal legislation upon the allegation or the proof 
of such a circumstance as this. Now,I do not propose to go into all 
the cases which were stated; but I will take the strongest case as it was | 
trumpeted forth by my learned friend in his opening, and was put forward as 
the strongest case against the company,—I mean the case of Mr. Sharples, 
where the meter was found to be registering, according to Mr. Galloway, 
the corporation inspector's account, 33} per cent. too fast. Now, if the fact 
were that the meter was registering too fast at that rate, although that 
might have happened by an accident without the company being in fault, 
and if the company had refused to investigate the case, and to see whether 
the charge was true or not, | admit it would have been a case of fault, an 
offence, a delinquency, on their part. But what did happen? They send for 
the meter to their works. They contend, and I believe justly, that you 
cannot perfectly test a meter when it is away from the gasholder; that the 
only fair way of testing the regularity of a meter is with a gasholder, and 
that you cannot test it with equal fairness on the premises. That gas-meter 
was taken by Mr. Sharples to the company’s works. It was never out of 
his sight. It is impossible, therefore, to suggest even that anything was 
done to that meter which altered the condition in which it was when it left 
Mr. Sharples’ premises, If, then, it were found upon testing to be accurate 
at the works, it must have been accurate when it left Mr. Sharples’ pre- 
mises; and Mr. Galloway must have been in error with his imperfect mode 
of testing. It was tested in Mr. Sharples, presence. The meter was never 
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roper way, Mr. Sharples himself was satisfied that that meter was correct. 
That being so, so far as the accuracy of the meter is concerned, there is an 
end of the charge. But then my learned friend tacks on to it another charge, 
which really does not concern the gas company, whatever effect it may 
have upon the character of the late Mr. Green, who was then the manager. 
Mr. Green, it seems, required Mr. Sharples to sign a certificate that the 
| meter was correct. Mr. Sharples had just seen that it was correct. He had 
seen it tested in the most perfect way, and was satisfied by this test that it 
was correct. 
Mr. Power: Mr. Sharples said he knew nothing about it. He wanted 
| Mr. Galloway to come, and they would not have Mr. Galloway come. 
| Serjeant Wrancuam: We shall give evidence of this. The meter had 
been imperfectly tested, and I believe I shall satisfy you that it must be 
imperfectly tested when tested upon the premises, and away from the gas- 
| holder. Then Mr. Sharples is, first of all, asked—and, if you please, com- 
pelled—to sign a certificate that the meter is correct. Now, sir, it is not 
| for me to say that the proceedings altogether on the part of the late Mr. 
|| Green are proceedings which I should have adopted myself, or which any- 
'|one who hears me would have thought reasonable and proper. But, after 
all, here is the corporation’s inspector bringing a heavy charge against the 
company, of which Mr. Green is the manager. Mr. Green satisfies himself 
that the charge is utterly incorrect, and it being known that Mr. Galloway 
|; had brought the charge against the company, there is not anything so very 
| outrageous in the manager of the company secking to carry about with bim 
in evidence that the charge which Mr. ,Galloway brought had been un- 
|| founded; and he therefore proceeds to fortify himself by obtaining a certifi- 
| cate from Mr. Sharples, he having, by a test which he had applied to the 
||meter, proved that that certificate contained nothing but what was correct. 
|| 1 am free to say, if it were wrong in Mr. Green to apply any compulsion, it 
| was wrong in Mr. Sharples to make any difficulty about signing that certi- 
ficate. But, be that as it may, it is a charge, if any, against Mr. Green, the 
| former manager of the company, who has gone to his last account elsewhere, 
|,and cannot by possibility be construed into a charge against the present 
| manager of that company, or the directors of the company, by whom the 
| manager is employed; and it therefure affords no reason whatever for pass- 
||ing this preamble. Well, there is another charge, as to the deficiency of 
|| illuminating power in the gas, and gentlemen of scientific pursuits are 
|| called, in order to satisfy the committee that that charge is true. You will 
|| observe, that the tests which are applied by Mr. Hughes and Dr. Lee, were 
| applied, I think, in the early part of February by Mr. Hughes, and in 
| January by Dr. Lee. Now, during this winter, during the months of No- 
||; vember and December, January, and February, it cannot be denied that the 
|| gas was of a lower illuminating power than it ought to be, or than it ordi- 
||narily is. Iam free to admit that, during the winter, the gas supplied by 
|| the company was not of the illuminating power which they are in the habit 
|| of supplying, which they supply now, and which ought to be supplied to a 
community such as Bolton. But then I will give you the reason why that 
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illuminating power was deficient, and that reason shall be established by | 


evidence. A very large proportion of cannel coal is used ordinarily in the 
manufacture of gas at Bolton. Mr. Bird, I believe—who was a coal-agent 
—said he was manager of some pits from which the company derived a 
| supply of coal, and he told us that he knew of his own knowledge that the 


|, winter, and that they had not been able to get the quantity they required. 
| I will show you that the pits or the mines of another contractor had 
been drowned out by water in the course of the winter, so that he was un- 
| able to complete his contract. He stated that, to his knowledge, the com- 
|| pany had been unable to obtain the ordinary supply of cannel, and that 
|, would of course account for the deficiency. Iam prepared to show that, 
| in the month of March, the supply of cannel being restored, the illuminating 
power of the gas was immediately restored to the proper standard, and 
that it now stands at the same point at which, 1 think, it is stated the Man- 
chester gas stands—somewhere about or rather over 20 candles. I believe- 
| these are the heads of charges which have been brought against us. Then, 
as to the question whether or no the lamps are so clean as the witness 
thought they might be—when the character of the weather is to be taken 
into account, and when it is admitted that the atmosphere of Bolton is of 
|| the smokiest description, to say no more of it, it will be readily understood 
|| that it will be the difficulty for anybody, company, or corporation, to keep 
| lamps in that bright, clean condition, which no doubt would be very excel- 
| lent, if it were possible. Now, they go to another head of evidence, and 
| they seek to give you evidence of cases where the corporation has under- 
| taken the manufacture and the sale of gas, and where the result has been, 
||as they say, favourable. They instance particularly Rochdale and Salford. 
Now, Rochdale I take to be altogether an exceptional case. Rochdale is Mr. 
| Alderman Livesey. Mr. Alderman Livesey, as the committee could not 
| fail to see, is a very clever, very active, and very energetic man, whose 
| hobby is to manage the supply of gas, and he has given his attention to the 
|| supply of gas, as chairman of the gas committee; and Rochdale, therefore, 
is happy in the possession of Mr. Livesey, and of the supply of gas which 
Mr. Livesey’s efforts have obtained for them. But suppose that, by some 
accident—by a turn in politics, or some other question which interests the 
ratepayers of Rochdale, in the choice of their representatives in the 
town council—Mr. Livesey should cease to be a member of the cor- 
| poration: what would follow, then? Can any one undertake to say 
| that there would always be a succession of Mr. Liveseys, who, with-equal 
skill and energy, would devote themselves to the management of the 
gas and the distribution of it, to the regulating the price, and all the other 
accessories to the supply of gas in such a way as to succeed in keeping up, 
|, to say nothing of extending, the consumption of gas in that town? Roch- 
| dale and Mr. Livesey stand alone. This is clear—that among Mr. Livesey’s 
merits, aud the merits of his gas, lowness of price is not to be found, because 
it is in evidence that the price which Mr. Livesey charges for his gas to the 
|inhabitants of Rochdale is somewhat higher—I think 4s. at Rochdale as 
||compared with 3s. 6d. at Bolton. There was some attempt to make out 
that Bolton was nearer the supply of coal, and that, therefore, the price of 
gas at Bolton ought to be lower than the price of gas at Rochdale; but I | 
| think that Iam right in saying that the utmost that Mr. Livesey could | 
|| gree to in the reduction of the Rochdale price at Bolton was what 
|| amounted to about 1}d. on the 1000 cubic feet on the outside, and that, of 
| Course, would not account for a difference in the price of gas of between 4s. | 
||and 3s. 6d. I do not mean to say anything in disparagement of Mr. | 
Livesey’s management of the gas at Rochdale. I have no doubt that he | 
| has managed that gas perfectly well, and he deserves to go away with the | 
credit of having devoted his efforts and his abilities for the benefit of his 
fellow-citizens in that behalf. But, you know if this kind of evidence is to 
be adduced as the reason for dethroning gas companies, and placing muni- 
cipal corporations in their place, we might call before you hundreds of wit- 
nesses, who would prove that gas companies are supplying with universal 


company had been under difliculties in obtaining cannel during the last | , t 
| the conclusion, that it follows, as a matter of course, that a corporation will 


| that question by-and-bye. 
| me remind the committee, that at Rochdale a great deal was said of the gas 


| ment. 
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satisfaction the different places in which companies exist; and the argu- 
ment would be just as good from any evidence of that sort which we should 
give to you for keeping the supply in the hands of the company, as the 
evidence of one or two instances where the supply is in the hands of the 
corporation has any reference to the transfer of our powers to the corpo- 
ration of Bolton. Now, just look at the other case of Salford. There the 
price is no lower than Bolton; indeed, I think it appeared that it was higher 
for the ordinary consumers, and that it only reached 3s. 6d. for those who 
consnmed upwards of 200,000 cubic feet. The very large consumers, I 
think, if I recollect right—and I am speaking very much from memory—I 
heard a Mr. Chadwick, who was examined, state that the price for con- 
sumers under 50,000 was 3s. 10d.; that would be the ordinary consumer— 
the householder, that above 50,000 it was 3s. 8d., and above either 100,000 
or 200,000, I do not recollect which it was, 3s. 6d. These are only the cases 
of very large consumers, where they take gas wholesale, as you may say, 
and, therefore, it cannot be compared with the ordinary charge that is made 
by us at Bolton to all consumers, great or small—namely, the charge of 
3s.6d. And, while we are upon this head, permit me, on the question of 
price, to read to the committee a table, which we shall put in evidence after- 
wards, where cases are taken of towns very similarly situated as to their 
locality, and their supplies of coal, and so forth, where, in one case, a com- 

any supplies it, and in the other the corporation. For instance, comparing 

iverpool and Manchester: at Liverpool, it is a company supply; at Man- 
chester, it is a corporation; at Liverpool, the charge is 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic 
feet for all; at Manchester, it is 4s., unless the consumer uses £180 worth of 
gas—then it becomes 3s. 11d. only, and, before it reaches the price at which |. 
the gas is sold in Liverpool to all consumers, great and small, the consumer 
must use no less than £960 worth of gas, and then he is only upon a par 
with the man who consumes £2 worth in the city, I may call it, of Liver- 
pool, and not till then. Then, again, there are Leeds and Rochdale. Here 
is this exceptional case of Rochdale. Leeds is supplied by a gas company. 
I should say that the illuminating power in all the cases where comparison 
is instituted is the same—in Liverpool and Manchester, 24; in Huddersfield 
and Halifax, 14; in Leeds and Rochdale, 18. When the charge at Rochdale 
falls to 3s. 9d., there must be a consumption of either £80 or £90 worth of 
gas; whereas 3s. 9d. is the highest charge that is made at Leeds by the 
company. So, again, Sheffield and Oldham, where the illuminating power 
is 12 candles. Sheffield isa company. Oldham is a corporation supply; 
and there, again, the charge by the company is 3s. 9d., while the charge by 
the corporation is 4s., and Oldham, as we all know, is in the very middle of 
the coal-field. I believe pits are actually in the town—certainly, in close 
proximity to it; and this illuminating power, you will observe, is not high, 
as it does not appear to be cannel coal. There the corporation charge 4s., 
while at Sheffield the company sell at 3s. 9d. The corporation charge being 
a sliding scale, does not reach 3s. 9d. till the consumption of gas amounts 
to £90 or £100. Then,inthe same way, there are Blackburn and Stockport. 
At Blackburn, the illuminating power is greater, in fact, where the company 
supply it, than at Stockport, where the corporation suppliedit. The charge is 
the same in both cases. The charge is 4s. 6d. for an 18-candle light by the 
corporation of Stockport; the maximum charge is 4s. for a 24-candle light 
by the company at Blackburn. Now, I only use these cases for this pur- 
pose, that the committee should not be led away by having evidence given 
of two picked cases of corporation supply, and should, therefore, jump to 








supply gas better and cheaper than a trading community. We will discuss 
But, while I am upon the subject of Salford, let 


having been, by the exertions of Mr. Livesey and his committee, supplied 

even in the poorest houses; and, there being a very small proportion—only 

one thousand houses, I believe—which did not take a supply of gas, of | 
course, the inference was intended to be drawn, that putting gas in the 

hands of a corporation was the way to secure a supply of gas to the poorer 

classes of the community. Now, it seems that at Bolton we supply about 

seven thousand houses out of thirteen thousand—that is to say, consider- 

ably more than half the houses. What is the case at Salford? The corpo- 

ration there have had the gas-works for a period of some fifteen or twenty | 
years. Now, if it be true that there is some magic in corporation manage- | 
ment, which insinuates gas into the houses of the poorer classes, of which | 
magic companies are not possessed, you would expect to find that at Sal- 
ford, with its corporation supply, a much larger number of houses 
would be furnished with gas than at poor, condemned Bolton, with a 
company’s supply. But what is the fact? At Bolton, as I have said, 
we supply seven thousand houses out of thirteen thousand. At Salford, 
the evidence is, that they supply nine thousand out of nineteen thousand. 

Therefore, the corporation magic as to supplying poorer houses than the | 
company will do, may be, I think, dismissed from consideration. Mr. Chad- 
wick, a very intelligent witness from Salford, who had been borough trea- 

surer, was examined. I asked him whether there was any reason why cor- 

porations should supply poorer classes more than the companies; and he 
answered by saying, “I never said there was.” Nor can any one else say 

that it follows at all from gas being in the hands of a corporation rather 

than in the hands of a company, that the poorer classes get a supply in the 

one case more than they do in the other, because Salford—the very case 

selected by my learned friend—is an answer at once to assertions of | 
that description. Now having dealt with the two cases which have been | 
cited of corporation supply, let us for a moment consider the general ques- | 
tion of whether there is any peculiar aptitude either in the mode of election | 
or in any other circumstance connected with a municipal corporation which | 
would render them more competent to supply gas to the inhabitants of the} 
town over which they rule, than a trading company. I think there are| 
reasons, which I will venture humbly to submit to the committee by-and- 

bye, why a gas company is much more likely @ priori, to supply gas to any | 
given places, of good quality and at a reasonable price, than a corporation. 

The town council, as we know, are elected by the general body of the rate- 

payers, and not by the general body of gas consumers. They are elected, 
not for the purpose of managing gas-works, of conducting, manufacturing, | 
or carrying on trade, but for the purpose of watching over the property and 
the health, and the comfort, of the burgesses who are under their govern- | 
No man in canvassing his ward for election as a own cowncillor | 
would think of stating that he was very fond indeed of managing gas-| 
works, and that if they elected him he would endeavour to manage the gas | 
well, and so forth, or endeavour to get possession of the gas-works for the | 
purpose of managing it. Other qualities are looked to, because other 

duties are the proper and legitimate duties of the town councillors, which 
are wholly alien from anything like carrying on a trade either in competi- 

tion with others, or free from the competition of a trading company. Those 

duties require his attention, and the burgesses ought at all events to 
elect a councilman for his fitness to perform the duties of a municipal 
council and a governing body; and the ratepayers naturally would do so. 
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It would be very sad if a knowledge of gas, or of the good management of 


not of a town councillor for sitting in the corporation. If the ratepayers 
should so far forget the trust reposed in them as to give their votes for a 
representative in the governing body of the municipality simply with 
reference to the price or the quality of the gas which they hoped to obtain, 
which was the case suggested, I think, by my learned friend in his opening 
—surely there can be no greater calamity, no greater risk to the good 
| government of the borough placed under their jurisdiction, if that was 
| what the corporation was to be called upon to attend to, and if the merits 
|; of town councillors were to be tested by their merits as gas manufacturers 
jor gas sellers. I agree with my learned friend that, in all probability, 
| there would be a tendency in the election of town councillors to consider 
| the question of gas as bearing upon the material interests of the ratepayers; 
!and it might be, that a very inefficient town council might, by pledging 
| themselves to supply the gas at a lower rate, or of a superior quality, be 
| elected to preside over the affairs of a large and important town like Bolton, 
jor like any other of those great manufacturing towns in Lancashire, 
although they were utterly unfit for the post that they occupied, and merely 
|got there by bidding for the public favour by a reduction in the price 
of gas. It is not unlikely that, if that were so, they might give their 
votes with reference to the supply of gas exclusively, and get together a 
most ineflicient town council simply because they hope to get from them a 
reduction in the price of gas, or an improvement in the quality. On the 
other hand, if a large proportion of the ratepayers are not consumers of gas, 





mised to keep up the price of gas,and so to tax the gas consumer 
for the benefit of the ratepayer who does not consume gas. There 
can be no doubt that anything more palpably unfair, than that the 
gas consumer should be made to pay a higher price than the corporation 
could afford to sell gas at, for the sake of realizing profits to be applied for 
the benefit of the non-gas-consumer, as well as the consumer of gas, could 
not be conceived; and still more unfair is it, when, as in this case, the cor- 
poration seek to supply a large area of population outside of the borough 
of Bolton, for there the gas consumer will be actually paying an additional 
price for his gas, that is to say, paying more than the corporation could 
afford to sell it at,in order to give a profit to the corporation, to be ex- 
pended for purposes from which an individual could derive no benefit 
whatever. Now, that is the tendency which necessarily must exist in the 
case of a corporation supplying gas. We know that it does exist, because 
we have the proof in the case of the city of Manchester, where it is ad- 
mitted £150,000 has been paid by the gas consumers, over and above the 
| price at which the gas could be afforded to them, for the purpose of assist- 
ing and supplementing, as it were, the water-fund, for the benefit of those 
who, although they may not consume gas at all, consume water largely; 
aud in order to enable the corporation to sell water at a low price, it is in 
| evidence that they have until a very recent period indeed, been keeping up 
||the price of gas to 5s.; while the gas company at Liverpool, under exactly 
|| similar circumstances, were charging a much lower price than the ‘cor- 
| poration of Manchester. But then it is said, “ What can it matter to the con- 
| | sumer of gas whether he pays the profit to the corporation, or to the gas com- 
| 








|pany?” Now, it strikes me, that it does matter very considerably to the con- 
sumer of gas. The gascompanies could divide no greater profit than that which 

they are now dividing, that is, the 10 per cent. on the old shares, and 6} per 
| ' cent. on the new shares, upon which at present only £3. 10s. has been called 
‘| up, out of £16. 10s. The company can realize no further profit. That 
| very statement is used in an argument against us, in another part of the 
argument, of which by-and-bye. Well then, what is the natural result? 
|As the supply of gas extends and the amount of profit swells, the next 
| step is reduction in the price of gas. We are bound, when we have reached 
{the full maximum dividend of 10 per cent. and 64—the reserve-fund being 
| completed—to reduce the price of gas; and, in point of fact, if this bill be 
| not carried, a reduction in the price of gas is at this moment imminent in 
| Bolton, under the restrictions under which their Act places the company. 
|The corporation have no such restriction; they take a power to supply 
|gas at a certain price; and, if the ratepayers find that it will ease their 
| shoulders to lay a double burden upon the shoulders of the gas consumers, 
jyou may rely upon it that public opinion, as it is called, at Bolton will be 
: strongly in favour of keeping up the price of gas; and there is nothing to 
|prevent the corporation from doing it. They studiously excluded those 
| clauses in the Gas Companies Clauses Act which limit the rate of profit to 
||10 percent. If there be no special limitation in the special Act of Parlia- 
ment, why, what is the result? See what happened at Salford: it is ad- 
' mitted that the corporation are realizing a profit far beyond that which we 
‘could, under any circumstances, divide among ourselves. It is in evidence 
that they are now actually putting by a profit, or rather applying, for the 
general purposes of the borough of Salford, no less than 17 per cent. upon 
the money invested. I believe it has been in other years very much higher 
—I understand as high as 25 per cent. Why, if we could realize a profit at 
that rate, if gas was consumed in such large quantities at Bolton as it is at 
Salford, and if we charged the same price at Bolton that is charged at Sal- 
ford, we should long ago have reached our maximum of dividend, and the 
price would have been reduced at Bolton far more than it has been at Sal- 
‘ford, because there would have been this year not less than 9 per cent. 
available for the reduction of the price of gas. That would have been the 





land, instead of charging 3s. 10d., 9 per cent. upon their total expenditure 
would this year necessarily have been thrown in, not to the borough-fund, 
but to the reduction of the price of gas to those who are the only persons 
interested in the question, or ought to be interested in the question—namely, 
(those who consumed it. And there is this difference, that the corporation 
takes the surplus profits, indeed, all the profits—and there is no limitation 
'as to the amount of that profit—and uses it, not for the benefit of those who 
have paid the money that brings that profit, but for the use of other parties 
as well. I admit that, as ratepayers, they may have their share in the 
benefit which the borough derives. The gas consumers contribute the 
whole of this sum, and, instead of its going for their relief, in the matter 
of the price of gas—as it ouglit to do under the Gas Clauses Act, and as 
it will do wherever 2 company supplied it—the price of gas is left 


for a purpose in which the gas consumers, as consumers, have no inte- 
rest whatever, and jn the benefit of which the ratepayer who is not a gas 
consumer participates. In this case, 10,000 houses out of 19,000 participate. 
It is clear, therefore, that the corporation have the power of realizing a 
much larger profit than our Act would allow the Bolton Company to realize, 
or than the Gas Clauses Act would allow any company to realize. It is 
quite clear that the surplus profit is handed over to purposes in which many 
of the consumers do not participate at all; and the remainder—those within 





gas, was really to be the qualification, or was to be the test of the fitness or | 


| find investments so easy,and so ready, and so lucrative, that they can afford 


this gas test might operate the other way. because it would be the interest | 
of the non-gas-consuming ratepayer to give his vote to the man who pro- | 


case if Salford had been in the hands of 2 company and not of acorporation, | 


| Bolton, and that that is what brings them here, to repeat the effort of 1854. 


where it was, and the surplus profits are handed over to another fund | 


the borough—in part only. It may be added, when we are told that public 
opinion isa remedy for any such abuse as this, that public opinion would, in 
the case of Salford for instance, go clearly the other way, because, there being 
more non-consuming ratepayers than consuming ratepayers, it is quite ob- 
vious that the majority would be in favour of keeping up the price of gas, in 
order to relieve themselves from the burden which they ought to bear for the 
improvement of the town, and taking the fund from the consumersof gas ‘or 
carrying those purposes into execution. That being so, just look at wh» is 
urged on the other side, that having reached a limit beyond whic vy 

cannot realize any profits is the reason why we should not seek toe. ad 
the sale of gas. But surely they must forget, or rather they must | cry 
much underrate, the bonus which a secured dividend of 6} per ce..t. of 
money called up offers as a bonus, to induce companies to enlarge their 
operations. The shareholders know that there is at least £90,000 not yet 
called up; they know that, as it is called up, 64 per cent. will attach 
to the amount, and that they are secure of receiving 64 per cent. upon 
all the calls that are made upon them. Do you suppose that shareholders 


altogether to disregard the temptation which the calling up of additional 
capital at the rate of 64 per cent. secured to them must necessarily 
offer? They make calls annually or periodically from time to time; and 
it is quite sure that as long as they can, by merely extending their 
operations, carry light into houses where it has hitherto not been used, 
realizing 64 per cent. upon the additional capital required, they do not 
want inducements to lead them to extend their trade, if by any possi- 
bility they can do it. At present, they seem to have succeeded better in 
Bolton in extending their trading than they have at Salford; and there is| 
no reason why they should not continue to do so. I will venture to say) 
that I believe the hands of a municipal corporation, in a place like Bolton,| 
are quite full enough already; and that having the supply of water to| 
manage is an additional reason why they should not be encumbered with | 
the addition of the supply of gas. What I want to know is, where this| 
system is toend? What are the trades which are to be closed to municipal | 
corporations? They are water sellers; they seek to be gas manufacturers 
and gas sellers. We know that they are already acting at Bolton as 
plumbers, and makers and sellers of water-fittings. Does anybody doubt 
that they will also adopt the trade of gas-fitters, if this bill should unfor- 
tunately pass, and the supply of gas be placed in their hands? Now, I ask 
whether it is seemly in a government body, who ought to have, at all events, 
collectively, if not individually, something of dignity and something of po- 
sition amongst those over whom they preside—I ask, whether it is seemly | 
on the part of such a body to be carrying on trades, as it appears they do! 
now, in competition with the private tradesman, such as the private 
plumber, and as they are seeking to do in competition with a trading com- 
pany, and no doubt will with the private tradesman in gas-fittings, if they 
shall succeed in obtaining from your hands the power of taking the supply 
of gas from us? But is it fair, putting the question of decorum on one side 
—is it fair upon the tradesmen of the place—is it fair upon the company— 
that they who wish to abide by their property—who have invested their | 
property, many of them, upon the faith of the decision of Parliament in| 
1854, when it was decided that the company should retain the supply of | 
gas, and that the corporation should not be allowed to possess it? At pre- 

sent, the company is subject to the check of the corporation. The corpo- 

ration have, in fact, the nomination of the inspector, although he is ap-} 
pointed by the recorder. The auditor is appointed by the recorder, but it 

is admitted that the corporation appointed him; and the anditor is the bo-| 
rough treasurer, I think, and therefore the servant of the corporation.| 
Now, I must say thatif the management of the finances of the gas company 

is to be handed over to the charge of the corporation, I do not think} 
that the exhibition which the borough treasurer made in this room affords} 
any security that the financial affairs of the corporation will be better con- 

ducted than those of the company, for we had that gentleman here more 

than once in order to furnish figures which it was thought a borough trea- | 
surer ought to have had at his fingers ends, and I believe my learned friend 

was obliged to dismiss him on both occasions, and substitute another wit-| 
ness in his place, in order to give us any clear insight into the financial) 
matters. It appears there is a charge on their present income, I think, of,| 
in round numbers, £25,009; and, if they are to purchase the works of this 

company, and to erect the works that they are contemplating, and of which 

you have had an estimate this morning, I do not think that the charge can 

be put at less than £40,000—£25,000 already, and £15,000 besides. You} 
will find that the total annual charge, before the expenses of management) 
come into consideration—the expenses of the municipal cto! 








amount to about £40,000. Whether that is a state of things which com- 
mends itself to the minds of the committee, it is not, of course, for me to 
say. Well, now, what can be the object of the corporation in coming here} 
in order to disturb the gas company, always supposing that they have not} 
suceceded in establishing to your satisfaction a variety of charges which 
you think important enough to warrant the dismissal, with discredit, of the 
gas company? It seems to me that it can be attributed to no other feeling 
than the desire to get everything into their own hands. They havea muni- 
cipal government; they have the supply of water; the only other public 
body in the place, for it may assume the proportions of a public company, 
is the gas company; and now they come, undiscouraged by the defeat which 
they experienced seven years ago, to grasp the whole powers of supplying 
gas upon a large scale, and to have the supply of gas and water in their 
own hands, in addition to the municipal jurisdiction, which is their proper 
and only function. Whether that is the desire which the committee is at all 
disposed to gratify, is a question into which I will not presume to go; but I 
must confess that it does appear to me that they are acting with a desire 
to remove out of their way everything like a public body in the town of 


TuurspAy, May 2. 
Mr. Richard Green, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am the present manager of the Bolton Gas-Works, and have been so 
since November, 1858. I succeeded my father as manager. I had previously 
had a good deal of experience. The works are model works, and well 
adapted for the supply of gas at Bolton. We have an ample number of 
retorts, and our coal store rooms, and other apparatus, are sufficient for the 
purposes of the company. Our maximum daily make, about Christmas time, 
is 1 million. We were about erecting a fresh gasholder when this bill was 
first meoted. With regard to the situation of our works, a branch of the 
Bolton and Blackburn Railway runs into our yard, by which our coal is 
conveyed to us. That renders a very large amount of coal storeage, to some 
extent, unnecessary. Our gas mains are of sufficient capacity for any pro- 
bable increase of demand for some time to come. We have laid something 
over 19 miles of main in the borough since 1854, and outside nearly 16 
miles, making a total of 35 miles. They were laid down of a size that we 
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|| believed to be amply sufficient, and we have since found them to be so. 
|| The consumption of gas for the year ending June, 1855, was 88,507,000. 
{| The consumption for 1860, was 122,500,000. The price from July, 1854, to 
June, 1860, was 4s. in the borough, and 4s. 6d. out. In the latter part of 
1860, it was reduced to 3s. 9d. in the borough, and 4s. 3d. outside; and in 
the quarter which expired in March, 1861, to 3s. 6d. in the borough, and 4s. 
outside. This reduction was previous to anything being known or said 
|about this bill. It was moved by Mr. Slater, and seconded by Mr. Holden, 
that the price of gas should be reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic feet for all gas 
sold after the 30th of June, 1860. On the 14th of November, it was again 
| resolved that the price of gas should be reduced 3d. per 1000 from the Ist 
of January, 1861. There is no truth in the suggestion that we were influ- 
/enced in the reduction by the coming terrors of Parliament. Our reduc- 
| tions from time to time have led to an increase of our business. I do not 
know when the first parliamentary notice appeared. Iam familiar with 
the price of gas in the neighbouring towns near Bolton. The price at 
Bolton is generally lower. ‘The actual value of the gas depends upon its 
illuminating power. I have nothing to do with the illuminating power of 
the gas; but, if we know that the gas is too low, we do our best to increase 
it. The price of gas depends upon a varicty of collateral matters—freight, 
}coal, wages, and soon. There are about 13,000 houses in Bolton, of which 
7000 are supplied with gas. Some members of the Bolton corporation are 
shareholders. Generally speaking, those shareholders who are the mem- 
| bers of the corporation are those who are anxious to hand over the works 
!|to the corporation. I remember the general meeting which was held 
on the 4th of March, 1861. 
sense of the shareholders with reference to handing over the affairs of the 
|company to the corporation. There were forty-three shareholders present, 
representing 4750 shares, and a paid-up capital of £32,848. I was present 
{when the votes were taken—first, upon the amendment, and, second!y, 
}upon the resolution. There were thirteen persons who voted for the 
amendment, representing 511 old shares, and 1271 new ones; making a 
total of 1782. Twenty-one voted against the amendinent, representing 703 
old, and 1998 new shares; making a total of 2701. Those who voted for 
the amendment represented 889 votes, and a paid-up capital of £12,645. 
|Those who voted against the amendment represented 571 votes, and 
£18,592. 10s. paid-up capital. Proxies were not used, or they would have 
made the difference very much larger. The proposer of the amendment 
intimated a desire to withdraw it; but the seconder would not allow it. 
The seconder was a town councillor. There were 24 for the original 
motion, and 8 against it. 4 
| £19,973, and the 8 against, £5099. 10s. Under our Act, we have a power to 
raise a reserve-fund of £18,700. A portion of the reserve-fand has been, 
from time to time, expended in the extension of our plant. If we had not 
expended that, we shouid have had to make additional calls, upon which 
we should have been entitled to pay 6} per cent., and, pro tanto, the public 
have so much less interest to pay than they otherwise would have had. 
We have, on two occasions, paid the dividend without deducting the income- 
tax. We took counsel's opinion before we did so, and that counsel's opinion, 
rightly or wrongly, was in favour of the step we took. We generally use 
cannel coal in the manufacture of our gas. We usea little common coal, but 
notmuch. In the six months ending 1860, we used 6109 tons of cannel, and 
:|54 tons of common coal. From December, 1860, to February, 1861, we had 
1; very great difficulty in getting cannel coal at all. We were compelled to 
buy common coal of Mr. Bird. Mr. Hulton was the person from whom we 
|/originally got the cannel coal; his pits were flooded, and, unfortunately, 
|| another of our contractors also failed in his supply. Under those cireum- 
|| stances, we were compelled to do the best we could. We use a great deal 
|| of lime for purifying the gas. In consequence of a turn out at the lime- 
|; Works, we had a great difficulty in getting it. Mr. William Shaw com- 
|| plained that he was charged a higher price than his immediate neighbours. 
||He mentioned, I think, some gentlemen who'’were charged the borough 
jprice, whilst he was charged the out-borough price. 
|| before we supplied them, made their own gas. 




















These gentlemen, 
They were five in num- 
iber, having five mills, and they undertook to take our gas, and to 





erect one large meter for all the five mills, if we would supply them. 
| The consequence of that would be, that for all the leakage which took 

place beyond the meter, they would be responsible. 1 should think 
|| the meter was 200 yards from the nearest of the mills. It was under those 
|| circumstances that we undertook to supply them at the in-borough price. 
|; The works of one of the firms were in the borough; the meter was no great 
|| distance on the outside of the borough If they had brought the meter 
j Within the borough, we must have supplied them at the borough price. It 
| was during the time of my father that that arrangement was made. Mr. 
|| Tristram has, since that, built an additional mi!l, and we supply that addi- 
| tional mill upon the same terms as we supply the old mills. Mr. Galloway 
|; complained that we did not give him the facilities he required. He had not, 
| in my opinion, a proper apparatus for testing meters; he had not a gas- 
|| holder. In my judgment, it is not possible to test a meter properly unless 
| the man has a gasholder. I remember Mr. Galloway's providing the corpo- 
|'ration with a meter; I passed gas through it without its registering. Mr. 
|| Sharples told me that Mr. Galloway reported that his meter registered 334 
|; per cent. too fast. He told me that when he met me in the street, and I 
||Teplied, “I cannot think it.” I suggested to Mr. Sharples that the better 
| course would be that it should be taken to the gas-works, and that he should 
| himself see it tested. He said he would do so, and we sent for the meter on 
|| the following dzy. Mr. Sharples came down to the works with the meter, 
and it was tested in his presence. I am satisfied that the apparatus we had 
at the works for testing a meter was a correct and proper apparatus. The 
meter was found correct. Mr. Sharples said—“ Mr. Galloway must have 
been wrong.” I saw Mr. Sharples, three or four days after. I'said—* Well, 
'|Mr. Sharples, what about your meter?” He said—“ We have found it 
out; there was a leakage at the outlet of the large meter, and the gas was 
| turned on during the time it was being proved.” I have not had any com- 
plaint of that meter since. It is still on Mr. Sharples’ premises. Nothing 
at all was done to it. Mrs. Hardcastle complained that her meter registered 
too fast. She kept an inn; we found, generally speaking, that the con- 
sumption of public-houses is of an irregular description. Taking the March 
quarter, the consumption of gas at Mrs. Hardcastle’s was, in 1853, 26,600; 
in 1854, 28,000; in 1855, 25,000; in 1856, 22,000; so that it has been higher 
than that of which she now complains. I do not know to whom Mr. Brand- 
|| wood made his complaint. If he complained in the usual course, his com- 
plaint would be laid before the directors. Ido not remember the complaint 
at all. Then Mrs. Parvin was brought up, who had complained about an 
|| Overcharge of 13}d. worth of gas. 
consumption of gas, in the year 1860, was considerably higher than 
jin the corresponding quarter of 1859. I believe he increased the num- 
‘ber of his lights in that time. I have the statement of his account 
az the last two or three years; they have varied very much. He 











| nary course, and we attended to it as readily as we could. 


| made a complaint to me. 


That meeting was held in order to take the | 


Mr. Alfred Bird complained that his | 


is an hotel-keeper; and that confirms me in my opinion that the 

consumption of hotel-keepers varies very much. He did not complain when 

his consumption was lower. Mr. Slater was the manager for the firm of 

Dobson and Barlow. He found too much water in the gas-meter; gave no | 
notice to the company, but took out the water. I do not knowthe number | 
of lights Dobson and Barlow burned, nor yet the capacity of their meter. | | 
Mr. Chappe’s statement was, that his meter was found not to register, and | 
that it was taken out, and he was charged £9 for putting in a new 1| 
cylinder. It afterwards turned out that that did not work properly; we |} 
then took the meter out, and thoroughly repaired it, without making any 





charge, and, in the meantime, we lent him another meter, for which we did 


| not charge himanything. The meter was something over twenty years old. \| 


The charge of £9 is all that we have made upon him for repairing his meter, | 
to my knowledge, during that time. He also complained that we would not | 
put him up a lamp on his works, to be lighted from the street-main; we | 
required him to pass it through his own meter. It was a lamp in his own 
yard. That application was made in December; it was taken in its ordi- 
When applica- 

tions are made they are entered in a book, and attended to in their turn, 
except in the case of the corporation, whose orders take the preference of 
all others. Mr. Henry Draper complained of the defective lights. He never 
I think he said he had 60 lights; he had a 10- 
light meter, and another 5-light meter. It would not be possible to get a 
sufficient quantity of gas for 60 lights through those meters. I remember 
Mr. Smalley, the chairman of the committee: he and some other gentle- 
men came to the works to see the effect of the new governors, when they 
were tested. The mayor was there, together with a party of six or eight. 
The object of their coming was to have the operation of the new governors 
explained to them. We sent for some burners out of the streets. The 
directions given were to take the first that came, and two were brought in 
—cne,a cock’s-spur burner. We supply 1% foot of gas per hour to the 
cock’s-spur burner. We tested the amount of gas it would allow to pass at 
the governor, and found that it passed over 2 feet. That was more than 
we undertook to supply the corporation. We tested the different sized | 
burners. The bat’s-wing burner passed 2} feet. The deputation expressed 
themselves satisfied, both with the operation of the governors and also with 
the facilities we had given them, and passed us a vote of thanks. We have 
never had any dispute with the corporation before last year about the 
payment for the public lamps. In their Improvement Act, there is a clause | 
for settling anything of that kind. That has never been had recourse to. 
The corporation give orders, from time to time, of the periods at which | 
they wish the lighting to commence. They send us a verbal or written 
order, and, from time to time, we alter the hours according to those orders. 
3y Mr. KNowes: The average of our calls on unpaid capital since 1854, 
has been £3733 per annum. The greatest amount we have ever called up 
at one time, has been £1 per share. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puixn: Between 1854 and 1860, we have called 
up on an average 10s. per share per annum. We have no limited time 
within which we must call up our shares. We have at present eight direc- 
tors. The usual number is nine, but this year one is dead. The dicectors, 
themselves, hold 565 old and 1512 new shares, representing a sum of £14,664. 
The chairman holds 30 shares, 5 old and 25 new. The directors are paid 
according to their attendance. The last year they were paid £70. Ido 
not think the chairman has the lion’s share; he would have one-ninth. I 
am a shareholder to the extent of 40 new shares, and a trustee for some- 
thing more than 300. The directors at that meeting voted against the 
amendment. The manager did not vote against the amendment. He voted | 
for the original motion. Iam both manager and engineer. I believe no 
officer of the company voted in the majority on the amendment. The 
names of those who voted were taken down. Mr. Watkins, the solicitor 
of the company, voted. He holds 194 shares. Mr. Holden voted against | 
the amendment. There were 9 who remained neutral; 43 were in attend- | 
ance, and the numbers were, 13 and 21, making a total of 34 who voted. | 
The neutrals represented £1610. 10s. paid-up capital, and 267 shares in| 
total, 52 old and 215 new. Mr. Green, the secretary, is my brother; he is | 
not ashareholder, only as trustee; he did not vote on that occasion. The} 
directors have not sent out to canvass for proxies; I have not instructed | 
anyone to apply for them. I had not proxies to vote with; the directors 
had. They were proxies for that particular purpose. At an adjourned meet- 
ing, I instructed Mr. Watkins to send out circulars, and a proxy form with 
them. I think the directors had a preliminary meeting, and determined 
‘the resolution that was to be moved, a week before the 4th of March; and 
they came to a conclusion as to the motion that was to be submitted to the 
meeting. I do not think they had communicated them to the shareholders 
nor to those from whom they invited proxies. I am not sure of that; I will 
not make myself responsible for that statement. I do not think there was 
any general notice of the motion they determined to submit. We have had 
shareholders who have been willing to accept the terms of the corporation. 
Mr. Slater holds 126 shares. We keep no particular book of complaints. 
Mr. Galloway was never refused admission to our works; but we could not 
have allowed him to bring his apparatus there. There never has been a 
registry book kept of the illuminating power of the gas supplied by the |, 
company. I think the chemist will speak to the illuminating power. I} 
have only the monthly reports sent by him. There is no register kept in 
any book, and never has been. If there was to be a dispute about the illu- 
minating power, there isno book to which we could refer. The accounts of | 
the company have been in the hands of the secretary up to the Ist of April. 
It is only a temporary arrangement that they are now under my control. 
I have never reverted to the old accounts of the company, to see whether 
it has always been a paying concern. I have never known the time when 
the shares were below par. I suppose the expense of this opposition will 
come out of the reserve-fund. I dare say our reserve-fund has increased 
about 300 per cent. in the last three years. We did not drop our price 
between 1845 and 1860. We dropped it in August, 1860, and the accounts 
were made out in June. There was an annual meeting held in August, 
1860. Some of the shareholders expressed their dissatisfaction at the non- 
reduction of price. 

Mr. Purxn: And was it not upon the complaint of the shareholders, and 
not by the act of the directors, that the price was reduced? 

Witness: It was not. The resolution was passed on the 8th of August, 
and the meeting of shareholders was not held till the latter end of the 
month. I have no doubt but that it was communicated to the shareholders, 
that the directors had determined to reduce the price of gas. We reduced 
the price of gas twice in 1860, but I had no idea that the present bill was 
going to be brought in at the time the reduction was made. I do not think 
it had been discussed in the town council, and had appeared in the news- 
papers. I believe the meeting of the corporation was to elect the mayor. 
As to any discussion on the matter of the gas, 1 am not aware of it. Imay 


















































reduction, but it was not with reference to the action of the corporation. 


ing so rapidly, why did you not suggest a reduction? 

Witness: Because I considered that we had better have the reserve-fund 
made up to its full, inasmuch as any sudden contingencies might occur. 
They had a lock-out and an explosion of gas at Preston; and, for want of 
9 reserve-fund, they have never been able to make up their dividend since 
that time. 


demanded you to receive the winter supply of storeage, as usual, and 
had you not declined to do it? 
Witness: Mr. Gidlow had not required us to receive our winter supply, 


would be well to stock a quantity of cannel, which we had done. We had 
got what we considered, under the circumstances, taking the case of an 
ordinary winter, to be sufficient. 

Mr. Furs: What number of houses have you lighted in the last few 
years? 

Witness : In 1855, we lighted 4343 houses; 1856, 4816; 1857, 5454; 1858, 
5481; 1859, 6048: the first six months of 1860, 6453; for the six months 





December, 7#. When we reduced our price, we found the per centage 


increased at the same rate. 


should be able to supply a different class of houses to the company. We 
are willing to supply every person from whom we get paid. We find that 
the last reduction in price has led to an increase of about 15} per cent. in 
the year. I suppose the expenses of the promoters of this bill will come 
out of the rates. The gas company are large ratepayers. The expenses of 
the last bill were paid out of the rates. The form of proxy was sent to the 
non-residents in Bolton, not to the residents. The directors generally voted 
together and the corporation voted in the diametrically opposite way. 


P. R. Arrowsmith, Esq., examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 
I am one of the magistrates for the county of Lancashire, and am en- 


them in Great Bolton, and the other in Little Bolton. They are both 
within the borough; our annual consumption is upwards of 2 million feet. 
That gas is supplied by the Bolton Gas Company. I had gas-works of my 
own up to the year 1854. I then discontinued my own gas-works; and, in 
consequence of the company lowering their price, | took the gas from them, 
it being no longer worth my while to manufacture. I have had reason to 
be perfectly satisfied with the way in which they have served me. I may 
say that at times I have thought that the gas was not of sufficient illu- 
minating power. Iam not ashareholder in the company. I was mayor 
of Bolton in 1854, and in that capacity I opposed the gas company’s bill. 
We did it because the company at that time were seeking powers very 
|| largely to increase their capital, to divide 10 per cent. upon the profits of 
| that capital, and were po 
| out townships; as mayor of the borough, I thought it my duty to endeavour 
| to protect the interest of the ratepayers against a large extension, which 
|| could not have paid the company. My object was to limit the per centage 
upon their new shares. Having succeeded in that object, we were per- 
| fectly satisfied. I consider that the agreement ought to have been allowed 
| to run its course, and the gas company ought not to be subject to this con- 
| tinual opposition. I think so, because whenever the company have accu- 
; mulated arest of £18,700, they will be obliged to reduce the price to the 
jconsumers. The Gas Bill of 1854, the restrictive clauses being introduced, 
| was passed with the approbation of the corporation. I do not think it a 
| desirable thing that the corporation should be manufacturers of gas; they 
j have the water-works already. But it would be still more objectionable 
| were they to have a bill without the profit clauses in the Gas Clauses Act. 
I am a large consumer, as well as a large ratepayer, and I object to their 





}ing in favour of the corporation undertaking the manufacture of gas, on 
the part of the ratepayers; the large (ratepayers, I believe, are not fae 
| | vourable to the corporation. The corporation are the persons who are 
|| principally supporting the bill. The large ratepayers have managed to put 
|| their mills beyond the boundary of the borough, so that if there is any loss 





Mr. Puryn: With regard to the supply of cannel, had not the contractors | 


always increased. Ido not think the number of houses in the borough | 


Re-examined by Mr. RicHarps: There is no reason why the corporation | 
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have said that it was necessary to proceed cautiously in making the | 


Mr. Puinn: With regard to this reserve-fund, when you found it mount- | I took an active part, and was a witness in behalf of the Bolton Improve- 


neither were we compelled to receive it. He had suggested to us, that it | 
| to {carry out the opinion of the council—that was their collective opinion, 


ending December, 6669. In the year 1856, the increase was 103 per cent.; | 
1857, 104; 1858, 64; 1859, 93; to June, 1860,64; and the six months ending | 


gaged extensively as a cotton spinner. I have two large mills; one of | 


ing to extend the area of their supply to the | 


| having that power. In my judgment, I do not believe that there is a feel- | 


| gas, because they would increase the rates; we should have to pay the dif- 


|upon it, they would not be called upon to make up that loss. Several | 


!|members of the corporation have placed their mills in that position, and 
| therefore, they have the advantage of any reduction in the price of gas, but 
|; would not have to make good | loss upon it. I do not think they 
|| ee tase the streets sufficiently well to warrant any greater power being 
| 


put into their hands. 

Examined by Mr. Epwarp James: I do not think the corporation could 
||make it so profitable as the company can. I think they have a great deal 
|, more on their hands than they manage well, although the streets are in 
|| Very fair condition at present. The corporation propose to limit themselves 
|| to ds. a 1000 feet, as to the price; but they do not propose to limit the pro- 
|| fits which are to be derived from the sale of the gas. The corporation not 
|| being in a very flourishing condition, the proceeds from the gas are sought, 
|, for the purpose of reducing or assisting the expenses incurred in other 
|| branches. I think they would try to get a high price for the gas. I think 
|| it would be to the interests of the manufacturers to make their own gas, if 
| the price were to be increased. I might desire myself to renew the works 
|, which I had before—I should, if they raised the price materially. I believe 
| Ishould not be able to erect gas-works close to my own premises without 
| the consent of the corporation. I do not think they would allow me to 

become a competitor with them, if I desired to do so. That would be the 
| condition of many others besides myself; and that is one reason why I 
oo to the corporation becoming despotic in the borough with respect to 
the gas. 

| Mr.James: Are you aware that the corporation are contemplating an 
|application to Parliament again for increased power in respect to their 
water? 


obliged to come to Parliament again; I think it will be necessary for them 
to come in a very little time. That would necessitate their application to 
Parliament for power to take land, and also for power to increase their 
money-borrowing powers. 

Mr. James: Is that, or is it not, a serious objection to granting them, at 
present, powers with respect to gas? 

Witness: I think they should have well considered their bill before they 
came here. I think they came here in a very great hurry. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Power: I am not a member of the corporation 
now. In 1854, I was mayor, and I remained a member of the corporation 








Witness: I do believe that, before many years are over, they will be | a 
| company; but these have been prepared fairly and accurately, as well as 


| ready in their hands. I think most of the projected improvements in the 


| statement of the accounts of the company. They are exceedingly well 


| posed bill would not be of any use to the gas consumers; on the con- 


for one or two years afterwards; I then stood a contest, and was beaten, in 
my ward. Perhaps, it was because I had unsuccessfully tried to get a bill. 


ment Bill brought in in 1854. The provisions of that bill were well consi- 
dered before it was submitted to Parliament. 

Mr. Power: Was it not your opinion at that time, that it was highly 
desirable that the corporation should have the the power of making gas 
within the borough? 

Witness: You must bear in mind that, in 1854, the gas company were 
seeking for powers to extend their capital, and to divide 10 per cent. upon 
that extended capital. The corporation opposed them upon that ground. 
The corporation were then favourable to taking the gas-works into their 
own hands, if they could have got them at a fair price. Acting on their 
behalf, I was not carrying out my own individual opinion, but I was trying 


I i I was one of those who formed the collective body, and at that 
time I had a very great objection to the gas company proposing to extend 
their area. 

Mr. PowEr: Was your object this, that there was no limit, or a very 
indefinite limit to the amount of capital they might lay out, and, therefore, 
that the price of gas would be kept up, in order that they might pay divi- 
dends on that large increase of capital? 

Witness: It was: I do not think that objection exists now, because I 
think 63 per cent. is not so great an inducement. I think there are so 
many outlets for money in Lancashire that pay better. I have a very 
great grievance with the corporation about the water; it is that they have 
been taking water from 38 acres of land beyond the limits of their Act, 
which water, if they did not take it, would flow down upon my land. But 
that is not the thing which leads me here; I should have been here pro- 
bably if I had been asked to come, if that had not happened I come here 
with an intention to try and treat with the corporation upon amicable 
terms, to avoid a lawsuit. 

Mr. Power: Failing that, you are a witness here? 

Witness : No, not failing that; Iam a witness here, to try to save my 
own pocket. I was not aware in 1854 that they were taking water beyond 
the limits of their Act. I remained in the council one or two years after I 
was mayor, and gave evidence myself with reference to the Improvement 
Act. 

Mr. Power: Did you, during your mayoralty or two years afterwards,| 
take any steps towards carrying out those improvements? | 

Witness: I did; I tried every means in my power, but I could not get) 
anybody to second me. The objection was not the very large sums that} 
were asked for the houses required to be taken down—that was a very small 
matter. When I stood for my election, I did not state that I was anxious} 
to make these improvements. I did not care whether I was beaten or not. 
I did not ask anybody for a vote, or make any canvass. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: In 1854, I was endeavouring to carry| 
out the collective opinion cf the council. In that year, the corporation | 
were quite satisfied with the quality of the gas. 

Stephen Blair, Esq., examined by Mr. Burke. 

I was formerly member of the corporation, and mayor of the borough. I| 
am still a magistrate. I have large bleaching-works. We consume about 
650,000 cubic feet per annum of gas obtained from the Bolton Gas Company. 
I am perfectly satisfied with it as to its quality, pressure, price, and all that. 
Iam sure I could not be better supplied by the corporation than I am by 
the company. I am quite satisfied with the restrictions in the Act of Par-| 
liament. I believe it is a wholesome and fair provision for the security of 
the public. I do not think it expedient that new gas-works should be 
erected in the borough of Bolton, in addition to what are already existing; 
neither do I think it economical that another capital should be invested in 
other works. It would be very unfair to the existing company that new 
works should be put into the hands of the corporation, at the expense of 
the ratepayers, to compete with the company. I am a large consumer, 
entirely unconnected with the company. I am quite satisfied with the 
quality, the pressure, and the price ot the gas, and see no necessity for 
having any other supplied. 

Examined by Mr. Somerset: I am the owner of three cotton-mills, and 
other property to the amount of £70,000 or £80,000. I am a large rate- 
payer, and do not think the corporation ought to have the power to make 





| 


ference in the price of gas by paying higher rates. 

Mr. Somerset: Assuming they were to purchase the present gas com- 
pany’s works, do you think, as a ratepayer, that would put you in a better 
state of things than you are in under the present gas company ? ’ 

Witness : 1 do not think the corporation would be able to manage it as 
well as the company do. They have not managed well what they have al- 


bill of 1854 would be more important to the town to be carried out, than 
the improvement of Meal House Lane. me 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pursn: I am not one of the ratepayers petition- 
ing. I believe the water from the reservoirs is not good water for drinking. 
A good many public fountains have been supplied by the corporation gra- 
tuitously. Inever took any part in the management of the water while I 
was in the corporation. I left the town council in 1846; 1 have not been a 
member since. I use the quantity of gas I told you of for my bleaching- 
works. I did not notice any difference in the gas last winter. 

Mr. Child, examined by Mr. BuRKE. 

Iam an accountant, and carry on my business at Manchester. Iama 
general accountant called in by persons who require my assistance. I 
believe I have the largest practice in Manchester. I have not investigated 
the accounts of the Manchester corporation. I have examined the accounts 
of the Bolton Gas Company. I have examined them from 1854 to the end 
of June, 1860. Those accounts are fairly kept, so as to exhibit a correct 


kept; in fact, I have never known any better. The accounts are fairly put 
out, so as to show what is applicable to capital, and what is applicable to 
revenue. I think the accounts have been kept so fairly, that the public 
could, at any time, see whether the company had exceeded their powers or 
not. They might be prepared possibly, so as to add to the profits of the 


regards the public as regards the company. ‘ ” 

Examined by Mr. Know ues: I have paid a deal of attention to making 
gas. I have formed an opinion as to the effect of this bill generally upon 
the ratepayers and the consumers at Bolton. In my judgment, the pro- 


trary, I think it would be injurious to them, My reasons are, in the first 
place, that the same concentration of management cannot exist in any 
corporation as it does in the company. The directors in a company have 
individual and pecuniary responsibility, whereas the members of a muni- 
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cipal corporation have no individual responsibility. I believe, moreover, 
|that Bolton is an exceptional place with regard to gas. I am not aware 
'|that there is any other town so situated. Ido not want to trouble the 
||committee with my experience with regard to other towns. One or two 
observations have been made with regard to Rochdale, and with regard to 
Salford and Macclesfield. So far as Rochdale is concerned, I am quite 
satisfied that it forms no analogous case. In the first place, the ratepayers 
|| purchased the works when they were in an unfinished state. The valuation 
||agreed upon was £16,000. The company said they would take £24,000. 
|| It is perfectly clear, moreover, that they have paid £24,000; and the works 
could not have been developed, inasmuch as only 19,000 yards of mains had 
been laid down. I am speaking from memory. With regard to Bolton, I 
may say the works are fully developed: the mains are laid down to the 
greatest possible extent they are enabled. ‘Therefore, if the corporation 
|| wish to purchase the works from the company, they must now give the 
||entire value of the developed concern. If, in 1844, when the gas-works 
|| were in their infancy, the ratepayers had had the foresight to possess 
themselves of this property, I could quite understand that they were 
‘| entitled to all the profits arising out of it. On the other hand, had any loss 
occurred, they would have had to bear the risk. With regard to Bolton, it 
|}is quite clear that the ratepayers have not taken the same means of 
possessing themselves of the property as the ratepayers did at Rochdale; 
and, secondly, even if they could possess themselves of it, they would not 
be entitled to any profit arising out of this concern, so far as the consumers 
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are concerned. What I wish to say is, that neither Rochdale nor Salford, 
||nor Manchester, form any analogy to the Bolton corporation. I will give 
you my reasons if they are asked. 

Mr. Know es: In your judgment, would the liabilities of the ratepayers 
be increased? 

Witness: Very seriously. 

Mr. Power: Do you mean by purchasing the works? 

Witness: Purchasing the present company’s works would involve an out- 
;| lay of at least £200,000. 

Mr. Knowtes: Do you see other modes in which the position of the rate- 
payers would be altered, in your judgment ? 

Witness: Ido. Iam of opinion that the ratepayers would suffer to the 
extent of £4000 a year. The gas consumer would be very seriously preju- 
diced, because, at the present time, it has been found necessary that the 
company should reduce their price from 4s. per 1000 to 3s. 6d., in conse- 
quence of the accumulation of the reserve-fund. If this bill should pass, 
the same reductions would not apply to the corporation. They do not 
contemplate limiting themselves, whereas the company are limited on all 
future investments. There must be a further reduction before long, when 
||the maximum is reached, of £18,700. Nothing of the sort can take place 
with the corporation, if they become gas makers. 

Cress-examined by Mr. Purxn: I am a resident at Manchester. I have 
never resided at Bolton, I visited Bolton last December. I cannot tell you 
exactly what time. I have never been employed before by the Bolton Gas 
Company. I suppose that they employed me now to strengthen their po- 
sition—to be made acquainted with their financial position, in order to give 
evidence in Parliament. I never received any instructions to any stated 
period. 1 went back as far as 1854. The gross profit for last year, on the 
paid-up capital of £97,000, was 12 per cent. 

Mr. Puryn: Surely, it must be rather more than that. 
sum applicable to dividends and rest? 

Witness: It is not quite 13 per cent. 

Mr. Purxn: Just give us the sum—the total profit. 

Witness: Thirteen per cent. would be £12,611. In 1859, the gross profits 
could not have been more than 12 or 13 per cent., before the reduction. 
They were scarcely making 10 per cent. in 1859. In the year 1856, the 
total profits, including rest, were £8400; and, in the next year, the profits 
were £7800, when the capital was £79,400. I know nothing of the popu- 
|| lation of Bolton. I confined my attention entirely to the financial affairs. , 
| Re-examined by Mr. Burke: The 18 per cent. is applicable to dividend 
|| and also to rest. That reserve-fund was authorized by Act of Parliament’ | 
|| The company can never go beyond their reserve-fund; they must reduce 

; their charge. They can never get more than 10 per cent. on the old. The 
|, reduction of Gd. per 1000 feet is 2 voluntary reduction of about 3 per cent. 

Mr. Burke: In bad times, in the manufacturing districts, is the con- 
| sumption of gas much reduced, by reason of the works being only in opera- 
| tion for a short period, and some being thrown out of employ altogether? 
| Witness: Yes; whilst the works have been constructed of a capacity to | 
| supply them in full operation. In 1858, they were paying 10 per cent. on 
| the old capital, and 64 per cent. on the new capital, and carried £1190 to 
reserve. What occurred in 1857 and 1858, on account of the depression in 
| trade, may occur again. I am aware that the public can at all times see 
| the accounts of the company, by authority of the quarter sessions. 


| Mr. Burke: Supposing that to be the case, if the public are dissatisfied, 
, and appeal to the quarter sessions, and the quarter sessions appoint an ac- 
| countant, to investigate the accounts of the company, could the accountant 
jinvestigate the books of the company, and at once ascertain what the 
; amount was? 
| Witness: Certainly. 
Mr. Badson, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 
|| Iama magistrate of the borough residing at Bolton. I have bleaching 
|| works in the borough. My annual average consumption of gas exceeds 
}!13 million. I have also some bleaching works four miles off, where I 
|, manufacture my own gas. I prefer the Bolton gas to that which I manu- 

facture myself. I have no interest in the property of the gas company. I 
|; am not a member of the corporation; but I am a ratepayer and consumer. 
|| 1 am averse to the corporation taking the manufacture of the gas into their 

| hands, either in competition or having the monopoly. The corporation at 
present keep a sort of check upon the company. I believe, they have an 
: auditor appointed. Ido not think it would be an advantage to have the 
| Corporation supplying such gas without any such check upon them. I am 
not of opinion that sufficient light is supplied in the streets. That isa 
matter of contract between the corporation and the company—it is the 
business of the corporation—they did not supply a sufficient number of 
| lamps, and do not give a sufficient quantity of light per lamp. I think one 
| of the projects of the corporation is supplying certain public buildings gra- 
|tuitously. I object to any gratuitous supply, either by company or 
| corporation. ‘ 

By Mr. Somerser: My works are assessed at £1800 a year. Iobject to 
the bill as a consumer and ratepayer. As a consumer, because, I conceive, 
| I shall probably have to pay more for the gas. Ialso think, judging from 
analogy, that the corporation are not likely to manage the works well; 


|| and, I think, if they do manage the works, it will give rise toa ruinous 


What is the gross 

















| it is detrimental to extract all the ammonia from the gas. 
rally adopted the chemical mode of testing the gas. The larger the quan- 


| I prefer the oxygen to the bromine test. 
| minating power, by the oxygen test, was about 19°4 candles. 


| tested the gas at Liverpool. ; : | 
| and the gas is not so pure as at Bolton. It is rather difficult in large towns 


| Sometimes at the beginning of the month; sometimes at the end; and 
; sometimes in the middle. 
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competition with the company, for which the ratepayers will have to pay. 
I think the reservoirs ought to be retained for the use of the poor. 

Mr. Joseph Musgrave, of the firm of Musgrave and Sons of Bolton, stated 
that, in 1860, their annual consumption of gas was 1,038,000 feet. He was 
quite satisfied with the price charged by the company; and he did not 
approve of the corporation taking the works in their hands; he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the way the company managed it. 

Mr. Child explained that he found it had been at the beginning of 
December that he examined the accounts of the gas company. 

William Ford Hulton, Esq., justice of the peace of the county of Lan- 
caster, said he contracted, in 1859, to supply cannel coal to the gas company, 
and began in 1860. In November, the supply lessened, and continued in 
*hat state until the 1st of February, 1861. Mr. Green came several times 
to complain of the want of cannel coal. He was quite certain that Mr. 
Green did the best he could. 





Fripay, May 3. 
Henry Hough Watson, Esq., examined by Mr. RicHarns. 

T am an analytical chemist, living at Bolton. I am a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Manchester Philosophical Society, and a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society of London. I have been engaged for a great many years past a3 a che~ 
mist. I have also been engaged for some years past in chemically testing 
the Bolton gas, and making reports on its quality pomeety- I have found | 
it of very good quality. I generally make my reports monthly. I have found 
the gas very free from sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonicacid. Iconsider it 
to be well purified. I found it reasonably free from ammonia. I found traces 
of ammonia, but you cannot find gas without it. Some chemists consider 
I have gene- 





tity of carbon in the gas, the larger is the quantity of oxygen required 
to produce perfect combustion, and the greater the illuminating power. 
In 1854, the average illu- 
That is 
the average of my testing for the year. In 1855, it was 18-6; in 1856, 
18°5; in 1857, 18°6; in 1858, 18°8; in 1859, 19-4; in 1860, 19°1. The| 
average for the past seven years has been 18°9. Ihave made a number | 
of similar experiments with the oxygen test on the Manchester gas. That is | 
higher than the Bolton gas. I have known it lower. I remember Mr. 
Hughes coming down, in December, to test the gas. By my mode of testing, 
the gas is collected in a vessel, which may be transferred from one place to 
another, and I can examine it when I please. I tried the gas last Decem- 
ber, and the illuminating power was 19°4 candles. I also applied the bromine 
test, and that gave about 19°2. I also experimented upon the gas in the 
early part of this year. On the 3lst of January, the illuminating power was 
19°3; on the 11th of February, 19°6; on the 14th of February, 20-1; on 
the 30th of March, 20-2; on the 18th of April, 20-2. This was the gas oe 
plied to my house, in common with that supplied to my neighbours. I do 
not send up to the gas-works. I have not been in the habit of using the bro- | 
mine test generally. The oxygen test is a test approved of by eminent che- | 
mists. Dr. Dalton, and Dr. Henry, of Manchester, preferred the oxygen test | 
to the chlorine or photometer test. I have tested the gas in some of the towns | 
in the north—Whitehaven, Carlisle, Oldham, Macclesfield, and Halifax. I} 
have generally found the Bolton gas to be superior to that in any of the places 
I have mentioned. It isinferior to Manchester, at the present time. I have 
The carbonic acid gas is not taken out there, 








to get rid of the refuse lime. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monx : I do not know that I have been informed, 
at any time, for what purpose I was making these experiments. I was told 
to ascertain the quality of gas for the committee. I made experiments 
before 1854. I suppose the directors wanted a check upon the manager. I 
have not always been in the habit of making my report at the same time. 


The highest illuminating power I found in 1854 
was in March, when it was about 20; and the lowest was 18°52. That was) 
the year in which the company came to Parliament. In 1855, the highest | 
power was at the beginning of the year, when it was 21, and the lowest || 
about 18. In 1856, the maximum was about 18-7, and the minimum, 18°65. |! 
In 1858, the maximum was nearly 20, and the minimum nearly 184. In| | 
1857, the maximum was about 19, and the minimum about 17. One of the | | 
main elements in the illuminating power of gas is the quality of the coal | | 
employed. The better the coal, the better the gas. The cannel coal in the | 
Wigan district is remarkably good coal for the manufacture of gas. The 


| quality of gas could be improved by throwing into the retort a larger quan- 


tity of cannel coal; but it would not be prudent to open the retort to do so. | | 
The time it would take depends very much upon what material the retort 
is made of, and the heat at which it is worked. If the retort were empty, | 
gas could be produced almost immediately. There are several chemical tests 
for gas. The oxygen test is one of the oldest which has ever been applied || 
to gas. It is recommended in Henry’s “Chemistry.” That is not a very | 
new book. I have been a chemist for many years. I do not know that the | 
oxygen test is considered obsolete by gas engineers. I know gas engineers | 
do not rely on that test; but I do not rely on gas engineers, I found no) 
sulphuretted hydrogen. I did find ammonia. The only gas in which I did | 
not find ammonia was that at Carlisle. I do not object to a little ammonia | 
in gas. I do not know whether the ammonia held tar in suspension in 

the gas ; if itdid, it would improve the quality of the gas. It would not have | 
the effect of blackening the ceilings and fouling the air, unless the gas was 

badly managed by the person burning it. If the pressure was according to the | 
quality, there would be nothing of the kind. The best gas will produce the | 
most smoke when badly managed. The tar might have had the effect of | 
fixing the fittings, if allowed to deposit. I do not consider ammonia to | 
be deleterious. There is no ammonia in gas after combustion, and it does 

not produce nitrous acid in the air, but simply water and nitrogen. On| 
the 8th of December, Mr. Green brought me a bottle of gas to be tested. I | 
had gas at my own house at the time, but I was not at home, 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: The gas was collected in a bottle. I 
generally made my experiments on the gas from my own pipes. The test | 
I use is perfectly well known to chemists. I have confidence in it. It takes 
rather a longtime. It can only be applied wel/ by a chemist; and, perhaps, 
this may be the reason why gas engineers do not like it. Mr. Monk’s cross- 
examination has not much improved my opinion of the chemistry of gas 
engineers. I was employed by the company for testing the gas many years 
ago, and am paid as a chemist generally is for so doing. I have tested the 
gas at the works, I have tested it without giving any previous notice to the 
company. When I made my monthly reports I tested the gas when I liked, 
and from my own pipe—thesame gas as supplied to myself and my neighbours. 

By the Cuarrman: There is no penalty in the Bolton Act of 1854, if there 
is a deficient illuminating power. 
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Thomas Greaves Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. RicHarps, 

I am a civil and consulting engineer, of Parliament Street, Westminster. I 
have been employed in the erection of gas-works, and have been generally 
conversant with the supply of gas in various places for the last thirty 
years. I have been largely employed by country gas companies as a 
consulting engineer. I have inspected the works of the Bolton Gas Com- 
pany. In my opinion, those works, with their pipes and mains are well 
adapted for the supply of the borough of Bolton with gas. In my judg- 
ment, they are fully competent to meet the present demand, and capable 
of being reasonably extended. I found the town to be supplied at a 
moderate pressure, which is a proof that there is a sufficient passage 
through the mains. I examined the works at Bolton some years ago. 
I also examined them on the 4th of March last, and tested the purity 
of the gas. I also tested its illuminating power. I do not profess to be 
achemist. I am only a gas engineer, but I know enough of chemistry for 
my purpose. I used the photometrical test. With a union jet-burner, 
which burnt 2} feet per hour, the illuminating power was 9:1 candles. and 
with an argand-burner, which burned 5 feet, it was 20} candles. The result 
of my experiment was that it was 20-candle gas. I found it free from sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and carbonic acid. I detected the presence of ammonia, 
and I do not think that affects the quality of the gas. The bi-sulphide 
of carbon cannot be taken out of gas. I consider there is a prospect of 
a decrease in tlie price of gas at Bolton. Their reserve-fund is nearly fuil, 
and the company is restricted, by Act of Parliament, from making any greater 
dividend than 10 per cent. on the old shares, and 6} on the new. Those 
restrictive clauses are proposed to be excluded from the Corporation Bill; so 
that under that bill, if it passes, no reduction in the price of gas will be 
insured to the consumers, I have had experience both in towns lighted by com- 
panies and in those lighted by corporations. I am notin favour of manage- 
ment by corporations. A comparison of the cases of Manchester and Liverpool, 
confirms me in that opinion. In Manchester, for some years past, the consumers 
have been paying 5s, per 1000 feet, and in Liverpool only 3s. 9d., for gas of 
the same quality. In Halifax, the corporation charge 4s, and in Hudders- 
field, the company charge 3s. 6d., for the same quality gas. There are two 
companies in Leeds, and the price there, is 3s. 9d., with discounts to large 
consumers; in Rochdale, it is 4s., and 3s, 94. to a man who pays £180 a year 
for gas; Oldham and Sheffield, Blackburn, and Stockport bear about the 
same relation. If the present bill were to pass, the corporation would have 
the power of increasing the price of gas 1s. 6d. beyond what it is at present. 
I have had great experience in coming before parliamentary committees. I 
do not recollect an instance in which power has been given to a corporation 
to compete with an existing gas company. I know the locality of the pro- 
posed gas-works. The coals are now worked under the lower site. The 
illuminating power of the Bolton gas is about 20 candles. It is as good, 
generally speaking, as that of other towns in the neighbourhood. It is some- 
inferior to the gas at Liverpool and Manchester. In those places, the gas is 
of very good quality. 

By Mr. Somerset: The affairs of the Bolton Gas Company, I believe to 
have been very well managed. From what has happened in other towns, I 
do not think it is expedient to transfer those affairs to the gas company. 
Their reserve-fund will be full in about six or eight months, if they go on as 
they are going now. I do not think it would be advantageous for the profit 
clause to be left out of the Corporation Act. Mining operations ought not 
to be carried on within a reasonable distance of gas-works. The present 
case is within that distance, which will increase the price of the site, as the 
corporation will have to buy up the coal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monx: I mention Bilston, as a place where damage 
is being done to the gas-works by mining operations. That is a similar case 
to this. I think, the thickness of the vein of coal now being worked under the 
proposed site is about five or six feet. A considerable portion of the expense of 
supplying gas consists in the laying down of mains, and in leakage. The more 
extended the works are, the greater, under some circumstances, will be the 
leakage. The leakage in Bolton hes very much diminished. I do not know this 
from any experiments of my own, but | find it from the books. My experience 
is, that in a thinly-populated district, where the consumption is only at long 
intervals, the leakage is proportionately larger ; and that is compensated for by 
an additional charge. You cannot distribute gas so cheaply if houses are 400 or 
500 yards apart, and not close together. 


experiments on the quantity of ammonia. I do not consider ammonia in gas 
to be objectionable. I cannot say what amount would be deleterious. I was 
concerned in the inquiry respecting the metropolitan gas, which led to legis- 
lation. That Act imposed penalties, provided ammonia was present; but 
the test recommended was not capable of detecting ammonia. The reduction 
of price depends on the existence of a certain realized surplus-fund. If that 
reserve-fund at any time becomes reduced, the price of gas may be again in- 
creased. If that fund is trenched upon, it will prevent the immediate reduc- 
tion of the price. They cannot use it for the works; they must call up capital. 
I believe, if the mains were extended round the suburbs of Bolton, it would 
pay the company a fair interest on their capital. I believe it would pay 
more than 25 per cent. I know no instance where powers have been given 
to a corporation, to make gas in competition with a private company. I 
know of an instance in which powers to purchase have been given, and an 
alternative power, to make gas if the purchase could not be accomplished. 
The corporation of Macclesfield, I believe, last year obtained an Act, by 
which they were entitled to make gas unless the company would come to 
Parliament, and submit to legislation. I heard something the other day 
about the company having come to Parliament, and sold its interest to the 


corporation. Ido not know whether this was the case in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. There is no competition at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I do not know 


what arrangements were made in the cases of Burnley, Rhyl, or Belfast. 

By the Commitree: The reserve-fund may decrease, on account of this 
parliamentary opposition. 

By Mr. Monk: In coming to the conclusion that gas is supplied at a lower 
rate by a company than by a corporation, I take into calculation the relief 
sometimes afforded to the consumer by the profit on the manufacture of gas 
being carried to the reduction of other rates in the town. There has been 
no relief of that kind to the consumers in Manchester. The table I have put 
in containing the illuminating power of the gas in different towns, is chiefly 
taken from my own experiments. At Huddersfield, the illuminating power 
was upwards of 14 candles. I know that was a correct calculation. I was at 
the time I made that experiment, a witness for the company in Parliament. 
The illuminating power at Rochdale, I have put down as 18. I valued the 
works at Rochdale. At Blackburn, it is 24 candles. They use nothing but 
Wigan cannel coal there. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarns: I have taken into consideration that the 
gas-works at Manchester have paid £200,000 to the water-works; I do not 
call that a very great relief to the consumer of gas. I believe the Maccles- 
field corporation were before Parliament last year. The gas company at that 
time was an old company, and not under the operation of the Gas Clauses 


I use the bromine test, but do not | 
rely on it at all. I sometimes use it as a check on the photometer. I made no | 











Act. The corporation were seeking powers to make gas. The committee 
decided that the clauses seeking those powers should be held in suspension 
till the company had put themselves under the Gas Clauses Act. ‘The old 
company are now prosecuting a bill, and the powers of the corporation will 
then cease. 

By the CommitrEE: I do not know that the gas company during the last 
fortnight have sold their powers to the corporation of Macclesfield. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., C.E., examined by Mr. CaLvert. 

I have had a very long experience with regard to gas-works, and the 
supply of gas. I have been very frequently called in by some of the large 
companies in England, to assist them with my advice and superintend 
works. I have constructed a large number of gas-works. 1 have examined 
the works of the Bolton Gas Company. They are very satisfactory and 
good works. I have examined them so as to be able to pass an opinion on 
them. I inspected them on the 4th of March, 1861. lexamined the gas 
itself. It is perfectly pure, and of very good illuminating power. It was 
20-candle gas good. In the General Gas Act, there are powers over com- 
panies with respect to prices. The gas companies always anticipate the ope- 
ration of that, and reduce their prices accordingly, I have read the bill now 
before the committee. I think it would be very inexpedient to transfer the 
present works to the corporation. I have had experience of what Bolton is; 
and, I believe, it would be found that there were many evils attending the 
sale of gas by the corporation. There are endless conflicts produced in a 
town, when the gas-works are managed by the corporation. ‘the non- 
consumer wishes to have the price of gas as high as possible, in order to be 
relieved by the profit on the sale of gas from the other borough rates, while} | 
the consumer wishes to have the gas supplied at the least possible expense. 
In municipal elections, this causes contending interests to be set in motion, | 
and a violent party feeling is thus produced in the town. Large consumers of 
gas, having an infiuence upon the corporation, are very often enabled to con- 
tract for having their gas supplied at a cheap rate, by a graduated scale; while, 
on the other hand, when the small consumers are in the majority, they are 
enabled, through the town council, to resist a graduated scale, which might, 
in some instances, be a just measure. These, and other conflicting interests, | 
cause much ill-feeling in a town, and IJ, therefore, think it very inexpedient| 
to transfer the management of the gas-works from the company to the cor-| 
poration. In my opinion, it is very unadvisable to permit the competition of 
a corporation with a company. Such a proceeding entuils the raising of two} 
capitals, and also the inconvenience of having two systems of opening the) 
streets and laying the mains. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Putnn: I am not entirely opposed to corporations 
having the management of enterprises of any kind. 1 have sometimes given 
evidence against their undertaking water-works. Parliament, in those cases, 
has granted the powers sought. Ido not believe the corporation of Bolton 
represent the general feeling of the inhabitants. When the corporation have 
the management of affairs, one class of ratepayers always suffers. I believe 
there is no limit to the capital the present company can call up. I do not) 
think they will require to call up the whole of the money on the shares, 
The gas at Bolton is of a very good illuminating power. I object to the} 
corporation having the control of the gas-works, because there is no gua-| 
rantee for the permanency of the management. I know Mr. Alderman Shuttle-| 
worth was for many years chairman of the Manchester Gas Committee. I do) 
not know how long Mr. Alderman Livesey has been chairman of the Rochdale| 
Gas Committee. | 

After a few questions in re-examination, Mr. CAtvertT said this was the 
last witness for the company. 

Mr. Know es: Sir,—I now have to address the committee for a short! 
time, and, as some disparaging statements have been hinted, rather than ex-| 
pressed, touching the parties I yepresent, allow me, first, to give some in-| 
formation on that point. On the table there are two or three petitions, one} 
of which is a general petition from the ratepayers of the borough of Bolton, | 
signed by 1151 persons. In addition to that, there is a petition from the 
ratepayers out of the township, signed by 400 persons. These figures making 
1530 signatures to the general petition, to which I do not appear, but which, 
being upon the table, | beg to call the attention of the committee to. 
represent the partics who appear upon the last petition, and the figures with 
regard to them will be these: there are 108 signatures from parties living in} 
the borough, the estimated rental of whose property, as occupied, amounts to} 
£18,525—nearly one-tenth of the whole rateable property of Bolton. The} 
out-townships furnish 399 signatures ; many of these are large gas consumers, | 
and the estimated rental value of property they represent is £12,696. I| 
mention this, for the purpose of showing that my appearance before you is| 
not on behalf of a shadowy opposition. Observations have been made, from} 
time to time, that I am appearing here merely as a double of those who] 
appear for the gas company. If it beso, 1am sure I do not know it, nor, 
for the life of me, can I see what difference it would make in the minds of| 
the committee. J appear here for the ratepayers and the gas consumers—| 
men, as these figures show, of very large property, and of great interest in 
the borough. Nobody will tell me that these men are not entitled to be} 
listened to. They are some of the first men in the town. You saw some of 
them here before you yesterday, and you had some account of their mills. 
One gentleman consumed 2 million cubic feet of gas a year; another, 
think, a million and a half; and another, 1,588,000 feet, &c. ‘These! 
men are the owners of large works in the borough. They are entitled| 
to be heard; and they come before you, and say, ** Do not pass this| 
bill.”’ What is their reason? Their reason was given by Mr. Arrowsmith, | 
who summed it all up when he said, ‘‘I am one of the largest gas con-| 
sumers, and I wish to save my pocket.” That isa natural wish of all of| 
us. These people say, ‘* Why do you inflict this bill upon me?” ‘* What} 
advantage will it be to me?” “Shall I get my gas cheaper?’’ Unquestion- 
ably not. That is no part of your scheme. ‘At present, I pay 3s. 6d. to the| 
company ; you cannot give me gas at so low a price, and therefore my condi-| 
tion as a gas consumer will not be amended. I have the additional chance| 
of being much more heavily taxed for the borough-rate than at present. 
You, the parties coming here for powers, have loaded the old borough-rate 
with a debt of £300,000., and you have done it to carry out what you call im-| 
provements, that is, to enable you to trade in water, and graves, and markets. | 
Have they been very successful? Certainly not; and, I therefore doubt) 
whether you will be successful here, and I must oppose you.” ‘That, sir, is} 
the language of the parties in the borough; but, the parties out of the borough| 
have this additional argument—* At present, we know that the price of the| 
gas depends upon matters which the gas company cannot control. We know| 
that at present they pay a maximum rate of dividend; but, in the common} 
course of things, it would follow that, in a very short time there must be a| 
reduction in the price of gas; whereas you, if you get this bill, will devote) 
your profits for the use of the public works of the borough, with which we! 
have nothing whatever to do, and those who, by a fair rule ought to pay Ser 
these improvements, will get them done at our expense.” ‘That is simply| 
the case of the parties I represent; and, if it be a true case, nobody can| 
deny that the bill will inflict upon them a serious hardship. Having thus| 
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put the facts before the committee, I will now make a few observations on | 

the bill, because there are one or two matters in connexion with it which | 

have been passed over. The bill has been treated as if its sole object was | 

to get the gas powers. That unquestionably is the great object, but combined 

with it are one or two subjects, one of which, at all events, has scarcely been 

presented in its true light before the committee, and I may be pardoned 

for saying that Ido not think the committee have yet seen the extent to 

which it is sought to be carried out. I allude to the power which this bill 

seeks, to take and sell the public reservoirs, and to deprive a great portion of 

the inhabitants of Bolton of that which is their vested right. What is the 

history of it? I will call the attention of the committee to it. It appears 

||that so long ago as 1792, certain commons adjoining the town of Bolton 

||were enclosed, and assigned to trustees, and by Act of Parliament it was 

|'provided that the water should be collected in public reservoirs for the gra- | 
'tuitous supply of the town. This was not done immediately, but in 1842 

|'the new reservoirs in question were erected, and to serve to all time as far 
asstoneand public inscription are durable ; this inscription wasengravedand put | 
upon the reservoir, and told all the world the purpose for which it had been 
erected—* Great Bolton Reservoir ’’—first the title, and then it goes on to say, 
‘the cost was defrayed in part by grants from the Manufacturing Relief Com- 

|| mitteein London for the requirements of the distressed poor in 1848 and 1844; 
secondly, by the contributions of individuals forming the society for the pro- 

|\teetion of the poor; thirdly, by the trustees of Great Bolton; and the 
reservoirs were erected for that purpose, and under that condition.” I call 
your attention, sir, particularly to that—“* That the town should be supplied 
with water gratuitously forever.”” ‘The party taking the land took it charged 

' with this trust; and an application is now made to you for the discharge of 
those parties from this trust. This, sir, was not presented in this room by 
my learned friend, who opened the ease, because he knew perfectly well that 
he would alarm you—for what is this but an attempt, by Act of Parliament, 
to invade those rights which, by every code of law, every system of morals, 
and every shade of religious belief, have always been deemed the most sacred— 
I mean the rights of the poor? But let us go on and see whether subsequent 
legislation has confirmed what was done in 1792. We find that, in 1850, 
the present corporation were before Parliament. The trustees had been 
appointed under the first Act, and it was necessary to transfer to the corpo- | 
lation the estate of the trustees; and, as some mistakes had been made, or 
‘some mistakes were doubted, it was necessary to provide for them in this Act 
of Parliament. I will not trouble you by going through the recitals 
of the Act by which the property of the trustees was conveyed to 
\the corporation; but the 33rd clause is this—‘*That the corporation 
shall cause the existing reservoirs, cisterns, pipes, pumps, and con- 
duits, and other water-works constructed and erected in Great Bolton, for 
the gratuitous supply of water to the inhabitants of Great Bolton, to be 
maintained, repaired, and used, for such purposes and in such manner as the 
corporation, from time to time, think most beneficial to the inhabitants of 
Great Bolton ; and the expense of maintaining and repairing the same shall 
be defrayed exclusively out of the moneys carried to the credit of the Great 
Bolton account; and, in all other respects, that the supply of such water 
shall be gratuitous.’”” They came again in 1854, and again they were forced 
to acknowledge the trust under which they held the property ; and a proviso 
was made in clause 53, that the corporation shou!d maintain and repair the 

| existing reservoirs and other water-works made in Great Bolton for the gra- 
tuitous supply of water to the inhabitants. Better title there can be none, 
of the poor of Great Bolton, and their right to a gratuitous supply of water. 

| It isa title originating in Act of Parliament in 1792, confirmed by Act of 

| Parliament in 1850, and confirmed again in 1854. What, now, is coolly 

| proposed is this, that the rights of the poor—sanctioned, as I have said, by 
this Act of Parliament—shall now cease ; and that the parties who took the 

|, land, with this trust upon it, shall be entirely discharged from that trust. 

| Do I address any gentleman—it frequently does happen that our future legis- 

| |lators, in the early part of their lives, pay some little attention to that pro- 

| fession in which my life has been spent—if I am fortunate enough to tind 

|| upon this committee any gentleman who, for amusement or profit, has ever 

| turned his attention to the proceedings in courts of law or equity, I will ask 

| him this question—durst my learned triends go into a court of equity, and say 

| to the court, ** Relieve us from this trust?” 

|| Mr. Power: Certainly; if we give an equivalent. 

|| Mr. Know es: If you give an equivalent! I say, if they did go to a 

| ' court of equity with such a request, the court would sternly answer, * If you 

| 

| 
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want to get rid cf your trust, give up your property; but, if you keep the 
property, keep the trust.” i 


But my learned friend says, ‘If we give an 
| equivalent.” 


Now, let us see if there is an equivalent; and, if there is, 
|i what itis. They say ‘the stand-pipes have all gone to pieces, and the water 
| is bad.” Are you joking with me? Do you mean it as an insult? You, 
|| who, so recently as 1850, were enjoined to maintain the works—are you to 
|, tell me that you are to take away my right because you have not main- 
|\tained it? It is easy to say the works are out of repair,, but who suffered 
them to go out of repair? Under this Act of Parliament, you are to main- 
|' tain and repair—have you maintained and repaired? Not at all; and yet 
| this very want of attention you give as a reason for coming to Parliament, 
| and asking to be relieved from this trust. It was wrong for you to have al- 
| lowed the works to go out of repair; and, if you had not done so, the water 
|; would have been as good as ever. But now you come and say, the water is 
| bad, but you have not proved it. Ifthe water is bad, whose fault is it? You 
cannot doubt that, when the Act of Parliament was passed, the water 
|! was good, and that it was used by all parties gratuitously. Why has 
|, it become otherwise? Because you have paid no attention to it, be- 
| cause you have purposely allowed it to get in its present state. If you 
|ask me why you have done this, I will tell you—because you have been per- 
mitted to become traders in water—an inconsistent position with your duties 
| a8 trustees; and, in order to sell your own water, you found it advantageous | 
| to destroy the privilege which this Act of Parliament gave, and, instead of 
maintaining it, you have allowed it, as far as you can, togo to rack and ruin. 
But, is the water bad? What is the evidence? I know one or two gentle- 
men have said so, but not one of them said he had ever tasted it. They said, 
| they had witnesses who had tested it with a chemical test; but nobody was 
called. They have misled the committee. I know that, in a moment of 
, alarm, after our petition was filed, the conscientious trustees—the trading 
corporation—did think it necessary to exercise a little more care on the sub- 
ject. I will call a witness, who has tested the water, and who will produce 
some of it before you. I believe it has been bottled for some time, but, such 
as it is, the committee can see it, and judge of it for themselves. But, then, 
there is a reservoir, called the Heaton reservoir, which is part of this trading 
| corporation’s stock-in-trade—is that very good water? It is quite as 
; bad as this, and yet they sell that. I know they mix it with better 
water first, but why do not they mix the water in the Great Bolton reser- 
voir, too? It is their duty to provide for the poor; and, if by mixing 


| his own 





this water as they do the Belmont, or the Heaton water, they could make it 
| subservient to the uses of the poor. They are bound to do it, or at all 





events I can say to you that in all fairness and justness you are bound not 
to relieve them from their present trust. I say that if they would do for the 
use of the poor, what they do for their own trading purposes, mix the water 
as they do at the Eton reservoir, the water would be in a fit state for the 
gratuitous supply of the town. But, are there no other purposes to which 
it might be applied? What was the evidence of Mr. Baylis on a 
former occasion? He was an officer of the corporation, and he said 150,000 
gallons of water a day were then required for the purpose of watering the 
streets, and flushing the sewers. Surely, this water is of some use for that 
purpose. Now, sir, I say this is a very different view of the case from 
that in which the committee would have regarded it when it was 
first set before them. It is an attempt to get rid of a public trust, and 
the argument for doing so is derived from the misconduct of the corporation ; 
and, if we are to judge of the fitness of people for office, and for the conduct of 


| gas among other things, we may judge of how these people will conduct other 


matters, if we look at the way in which they have performed their duties 
with reference to the matter I have named ; and, I put it to you, acting for 
the class of people who are not before you—for the poor inhabitants of Bolton 
are not here—whether you will be led away by any of the arguments of my 
learned friends, and deprive the poor of that right which successive Acts of 
Parliament have been intended to secure to them? I do not wish to take 
up the time of the committee by any further observations on this point; 
but, I shall bring evidence before you on the subject, which will prove 
that the water is not really so bad as has‘been represented, and that it is 
the bounden duty of the corporation to maintain a gratuitous supply of 
water for the town. Then, there is another short object of the bill—the 
power to buy and pull down two houses, one in Meal House Lane and the 
other in Hotel Street. The petitioners venture to say that they do not think 
there is any intention of carrying that part of the scheme into effect, but that 
they are brought in merely as a make-weight—as something they are likely 
to get, if they should lose the greater object of the bill—the gas object. I 
believe they calculate these things will cost £3000 or £4000, and, as it re- 
gards Hotel Street, it will be perfectly useless, because they only take a part 
of the street, and leave the existing obstruction just thesame. As it regards 
Meal House Lane, I think they might venture to buy that house without 
parliamentary powers, as they might have done if they had been really 
anxious to procure it. However, that is only a secondary object of the bill 
—if it be an object at all. I have given our reasons for venturing to think 
that they do not intend to carry it out. The great object of the bill is un- 
questionably the carrying of the gas clause, and to that object, as more imme- 
diately concerning those whom I represent, I will now proceed to give a mo- 
ment’s consideration. First of all, who supports the bill? Have the corpo- 
ration brought before you many disinterested witnesses? Let us analyze 
their witnesses. There are several aldermen, as many councillors or brothers- 
in-law of councillors, or something of that kind; and I find officers without 
end—consulting engineer, sergeant of police, inspector of nuisances, borough 
treasurer, chairman of lighting committee, and so on. These are the wit- 
nesses brought before you, and I, therefore, have a right to call this a cor- 
poration scheme. I have a right to ask where are their gentlemen like Mr, 
Arrowsmith, and others who were called by the gas company yesterday? 
Have they men of that stamp? No, they only have men who are either a 
part of the corporation, or are in some way connected with it. 
such a state of things, I cannot help suspecting that there is more or less of 
political feeling in the matter. I cannot help thinking that this project 
which has evidently becn undertaken in opposition to the real wish of the 
large body of the proprietors and ratepayers of the borough, is for the pur- 
pose of making this corporation traders in gas as well as in other matters, in 
none of which other matters have they hitherto been very successful. 
Serjeant Wrangham gave the general reasons why it was not expedient to 
make a corporation competing traders with any private trader in the town. 
He might have gone further, and taken up that argument of Mr. Hawks- 
ley’s, that it is the worst thing you can do to allow a corporation to become 
traders. I question the policy, not only of allowing them to compete, but 
of allowing them to trade at all. In this country, we know that between 
Government and private individuals all useful enterprises are undertaken, 
and successfully undertaken by private individuals. A private indi- 
vidual has the strongest motive that can animate the human heart; 
interest, and the increase of his own capital. He knows 
perfectly well that, unless he satisfies the public, his interest will fail, 
and he, therefore, has the strongest reason for trying to give satisfaction. 
Another strong reason why you should refuse this application is the fact 
that the corporation are divided with centending and conflicting interests. 
The corporation is a fluctuating body. People are in it to-day, and out of it 
to-morrow; and I think all these are strong arguments against their being 
allowed to become traders at all. But I can see, as a further reason, that a 
corporation, which has been elected to govern the town, and to act as trustees 
for the town, must, if it becomes a trader, have many conflicting and incon- 
sistent interests; and that what becomes its duty as a trustee, is most fre- 
quently opposed to its interest asa trader. You may amplify this, and give 
numerous instances of the inconvenience occasioned by such a course; but, 
after all, it must come to this, that a corporation, elected for the purpose of 
securing good internal government, when it becomes a trader, must have in- 
terests totally alien to, and inconsistent with, its duties. We have an illus- 
tration of the effects of a corporation being allowed to trade in gas in the 
corporation of Manchester, where an enormous profit from the gas was ap- 
plied to the water-works—an object which never could have been contem- 
plated by the Legislature. I have no desire, sir, to inflict on you any 
lengthened remarks, and I shall put into a very few words what I now have 
tosay. A comparison has been made between the corporation and the company. 
Looking at what they have done in other matters, I want to know what guarantee 
you have that the corporation willattend to their dutiesso wellasa private com- 
pany, where the interest is not divided, and where there is no contrariety of 
objects. The company have now almost reached their rest; and, therefore, 
any surplus profits which may be made must be applied either to diminishing 
the charge on gas, or, in some way or other, to the benefit of the under- 
taking ; and, consequently, it is most likely that they will give the best gas 
which can possibly be produced; and, if you look to the manner in which 
the past affairs of the company have been conducted, I think we must come 
to a conclusion in their favour. But, I am told complaints are made. Of course, 
there are; and where, in the history of human nature, will you not find 
complaints? You may imagine the most perfect company in the world, but 
you will be sure to find some complaints against them, As to the lighting 
of the gas-lamps, the complaints about them are due, not to the company at 
all, but to the regulations of the corporation. I shall have to bring a few 
witnesses before you. It will be for you to consider, first, the question which 
affects the rights of the poor—whether, because the corporation have neg- 
lected their duty, they are to be relieved from the trust which is laid upon 
them? What your decision may be, I will not anticipate. As to the gas 
clauses, I rest upon the evidence and the arguments before you; and, in the 
name of the petitioners whom I represent—petitioners, I may be pardoned 
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for again saying, who are the most considerable ratepayers and the largest 
gas consumers in the town, and who have a greater interest in the affairs of 
the town than anybody else—I ask you to reject this bill. 


Monpay, May 6. 
Mr. John Seddon Scowcroft, examined by Mr. Somerset. 

I am a resident in the borough of Great Bolton. The petition of the 
gentlemen within the borough has 108 signatures, representing, as occupiers, 
£18,525. 38. 1d., and property of the annual value of £13,126. 17s. 8d. The 
out-township petition contains 399 signatures, representing occupiers of the 
gross annual value of £12,695. 10s., and owners of the annual value of 
£9843. 4s. The total number of petitioners are 507, representing value, as 
occupiers, £31,221. 13s, 1d., and, as owners, £22,290. 1s. 8d. That is exclu- 
sive of Mr. Blair’s and Mr. Arrowsmith’s assessments, and also of Mr. 
Ormrod and the 13 ratepayers for whom Mr. Edward James appears. I have 
examined the poor-rate assessment of the years 1792 and 1793. The im- 
provement of Meal House Lane was included in the bill of 1850. 


this opposition. I do not know that the gas company do. I amthe aasistant- 





| from what fund they will come. There are four overseers in Bolton. I can- 
not say that two of the new overseers are unfavourable to this petition. I 
| saw Mr. Scowcroft, one of the overseers, this morning. I am not aware that 
| he is the gentleman who petitioned against the bill. Iam paid for acting 
| qs assistant-overseer. I ama regular officer. I did not go about and try to 
get signatures to this petition. Ido not know who got them. I have had 
nothing to do with it, further than signing it. No one asked me to sign it. 
I signed it in the overseers office. I will swear that I signed it there, and 
= no one asked me to signit. Mr. Holden’s clerk, I believe, brought it 
there. 
Mr. James Lomax, examined by Mr. SomERSET. 

Iam asurveyor. I have been in business in Bolton for thirteen or four- 
teen years, and have lived there all my life. I am acquainted with the 
Bolton reservoirs. I think the proposed sale of the reservoirs by the corpora- 
tion is wrong. I do not think it will be an equivalent to the poor people, if 
they get water for which they have to pay, instead of this water, which they 
receive gratuitously. It is good water; I have tasted it. I have brought 
some of the water here. [Witness produced a jar, containing some of the 
water.] I am a teetotaller. I got this water in Rothwell Street, at the 
stand-pipe, which is supplied from the reservoir. I drew it about the 16th 
of April, and put it at once into that vessel. I drew it into the bottle, and 
have kept it corked, in my possession, ever since. My clerk was with me 
when I drew it. Mr. Pilling, the contractor at Bolton, was with me. Igave 
some of the water toa gentleman to drink, and he did not know the differ- 
ence between it andthe water the corporation are now supplying. Some- 
time ago, Fletcher Street reservoir was let to some proprietor. I recollect the 
stand-pipes existing through the town of Bolton, There were 26 originally. 
I recollect 2 great many going out of repair. It was about 1854 when they 
were allowed by the corporation to go out of repair. 
in the present year, I found only one supplying water, from which I got the 
water that is here. On the 12th of April, I found eleven in use. 
wae running through eleven, as it did formerly. 
the present petition had been presented. The people have now to pay for 
water that they formerly got gratuitously. As they cannot get the water 
gratuitously, they must pay the corporation for it. I know the Meal House 
Lane, and the other improvement projected. In my opinion, it was one 
of the least important improvements projected under the Act. There 
were many absolutely necessary for the town, that ought to be pre- 
ferred to this. Iam aratepayer anda gas consumer. I do not think it to 
the advantage of the town that the corporation should be allowed to trade 
in gas, instead of the company. I think, we should not be supplied so well 
and so economically as we are at present; besides, I think, as a ratepayer, 
that we should have to enter into liabilities from which we are now free. 

Examined by Mr. Epwarp James: The state of the thoroughfares in the 
town has been very bad. I found a hole in the roads, about a foot deep. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puinn: I am not aware that there has been an 
appeal against the local board, in consequence of the state of the streets. I 
was once a candidate for the office of surveyor to the corporation. I am very 
often sending in plans to the corporation. I have had scores of plans ap- 
proved by the corporation. The last was about a week before I came up. It 
was a plan of some buildings, that I was going to execute for somebody elsé. 
The last work I did for the corporation was in 1854, I have not had a job 
since. I am quite satisfied that the corporation, prior to 1854, would have 
employed me as well as anybody else; but, since I appeared, in 1854, against 
their bill, they have not employed me. If they will not employ me, other 
people will; and, I am thankful to say, 1am fully employed. 1 think, the 
corporation should not be uble to alienate the reservoirs, even by the consent 
of the Treasury. The board of guardians use the Belmont water. They 
could get the reservoir-water for nothing, but they use the Belmont. ‘They 
do so for this reason :—A letter appeared in the paper, some ten or eleven 
years ago, from Mr. Watson, and he there showed that the use of Belmont 
water would pay for itself, over and above getting this water for nothing, 
on account of the degree of hardness of that being so much more—that was 
54° degrees of hardness, and the Belmont, 22°, The board preferred to pay for 
that water on the question of soap, and soap alone. I never heard a word 
said about it, in reference to its quality in other respects. As far as washing 
goes, to a certain extent it is cheaper to use the Belmont water. I like the 
reservoir-water better than the Belmont water; it makes better tea. I can- 
not get at this water, to make my own tea. Ido not send for it; it is too 
far. Ihave the Heaton water. I do not get any of the Belmont water. I 
do not agree that the stand-pipes are a public nuisance in the streets. I do 
not know that I have taken a sample of the water in the summer. I drew 
this water of my own free will, and contemplated bringing it up here, because 
I have a very strong feeling that that water is good water; and I heard so 
much of it in 1854, that it surprised me. Ido not know who wil! pay my 
expenses ; but, if the results of this inquiry are what I thiuk they ought to 
be, I should be very glad to pay my own expenses. 

Re-examined by Mr. Knowtes: I think this corporation ought not to be 
treated in the same way as other corporation bodies. I think it is wrong for 
the corporation to go and let the reservoirs without asking anybody. At the 
time I took that specimen, I saw many people with their kettles, getting 
water for their tea. I believe it is very good for the purpose of tea. Itis a 
little hard for washing. I do not know whether it is harder than the Heaton 
water. The Belmont water is mixed with the Heaton. 

Mr. Candlet, examined by Mr. SoMERSET. 

I am secretary of the Manchester Gas Consumers Association. The 
corporation at Manchester do not manage matters well. At Liverpool, the gas- 
works are managed by acompany. The Manchester Association is still in 
existence; we find it necessary to protect ourselves from the corporation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puinn: It is a fact that marvellous profits have 





Cross-examined by Mr. PH1nn: The overseers do not pay the expenses of | 


| 


overseer, and am not responsible for any of the expenses. I do not know | 


On the 22nd of March, | 


The water | 
Those were repaired after | 





| Mr. Ormrod, who has likewise an individual case, which we present to the 


graceful state. 


casions they have burst, and have been carried on in a most scandalous | | 
manner. ‘That I contend is one reason why further powers should not be || 


poration whether there had not been a memorial presented with respect to 
the condition in which one of the streets was, suggested on re-examination | | 
that it was only in November last that they had found out in what state) | 


been realized ; something like £600,000 have been applied from gas profits 
to the town’s improvement since the gas-works came into the hands of the 
corporation. That amount is almost double the cost of the gas-works them- 
selves. I cannotsay that it shows a very good management. I find the Man- 
chester Gas Consumers Association is a great check on the town council. We 
agitate the wards at the election. I may say that, on Nov. 1, a circular 
was transmitted, requesting the council to separate gas profits from the sup- 
port of the water-works, On the day on which the circular fell into the hands 
of the corporation, they, for the first time, ceased to apply gas profits to the || 
support of the revenue ; and, at that time, they had had for eight or nine years’ | 
terminating in 1859, something like £141,000 to support the water-works. I | 
think we have a ealutary and effective intiuence upon the corporation. The’ | 
association consists of almost all classes of society. I may say that two Mem-| | 
bers of this House are contributors to the objects of the association. We try} 
to raise considerable funds. We complain, not so much as regards the high | 
price at which the gas has been sold, so much as about the injustice of taxing | 
gas consumers for certain improvements of the town, whilejthe non-consuming | 
population are, comparatively speaking, exempt from the expense. The non-| 
consuming portion of the community are, principally, people in small houses | 
under £6, ‘They have no votes. | 

Mr. Puisn: If the improvements are to be made, they must be made out 
of somebody’s pocket ? 

Witness: They must; but I cannot agree toa large portion of the gas, 
consumers being taxed for the benefit of the non-gas-consumers. I do not! 
think the improvements have been beneficial. I think they have been pro- | 
moted in parts of the town where they have been least required; and, very | 
often the improvements have cost more than double or treble the original | 
estimate, and no sooner have they built up than they have commenced to} 
pull down sgain. ‘There has been a war of pamphlets. We have issued) 
something like 100,000 placards, and about 30,000 tracts, showing the in-| 
justice of the Manchester corporation, and the gas committee have published 
a pamphlet against us in reply. | 

Re-examined by Mr. Somerset: The ratepayer has a vote to the corpora- | 
tion ; the qualification is a three years residence, | 

Mr. Know rs: Perhaps, 1 ought to observe that I have several other wit- | 
nesses that 1 do not think it right to call. | 

The CuairMAN: I think you are exercising a wise discretion. 

Mr. Epwarp James: I hope, sir, we are drawing pretty nearly to the| 
close of this very protracted inquiry. Il appear on behalf of fourteen rate- 
payers, gentlemen, some of them of very considerable position in the borough 
of Bolton, the annual rateable value of whose property amounts to £8169. 
They are gentlemen who are rated to the extent of about one-twentieth part 
of the whole rateable value of the borough; and I appear more especially for 





committee, and the rateable value of whose property is, I believe, very nearly 
£4500. I think it right in the first instance to state, because there have been 
some insinuations thrown out on the part of the promoters of this bill against 
certain of the opponents, that they come here under the cloak of opposing the 
bill independently, but in reality they are here on behalf of the gas company. 
I am perfectly independent of the gas company ; and my learned friend, Mr. | 
Phinn, has not pretended for one instant to insinuate, in the cross-examina- | 
tion of the witnesses who have been called here on behalf of my learned | | 
friend, Mr. Knowles—and who, likewise, were my witnesses—that the peti-| 
tion which is presented by those for whom I have the honour to appear is| 
not one got up entirely by themselves, as ratepayers, upon the ground that they 
oppose entirely the powers which are sought by the promoters of this bill 
from your honourable House. ‘The petitioners for whom I appear have no; 
interest at all in supporting the gas company; they do not seek to persuade | 
the committee that the gas company are immaculate; they may have done | 
well, or they may have done ill; I am not here to vindicate them—I am not |, 
here to find fault with them. What we do say is this: whether competition 
be advantageous or disadvantageous, we wili not inquire; but, at all events, | 
the corporation of Bolton are not the proper parties either to compete with | 
the present gas company, or to take upon themselves the individual and en- 
tire management of the gus for the town of Bolton. That is the position | 
which my clients venture to take up, and to place before this committee. | 
Now, there are other objects which seem to be contemplated by the pre- 
sent bill; the one is the selling of the reservoirs which they have; the next 
is the improvement of the streets; and the third, and by far the most 
important, is to enable the corporation to become either exclusively gas- 
traders, or to be gas-traders in competition with the present gas company. | 





Now, I think that it must be obvious to all that the corporation of Bolton 


would not have thought of going to Parliament for a bill simply to carry out 
the two small improvements which are contemplated in the streets, and pro- 
bably would not have come here for powers to sell the reservoirs, but that 
they are principally induced to come here for the purpose of obtaining the 
powers in respect to the gas, in order, if possible, to eke out the revenue 
which they have at the present time, by enabling them to trade in gas. 
Now, with respect to the corporation having those powers, 1 venture to sub- 
mit that there are reasons against it, and very strong reasons indeed. If you 
find that the present corporation, by their town council have not given that. 
attention to those ordinary duties which are properly intrusted to the muni- 


cipal government of a borough, it seems to me, subject to the better judg-, 


ment of this committee, that it is a very good reason why there should be 


no additional powers intrusted to them with respect to trading in gas. I 


may just revert to it: they certainly have not managed those matters which 


are peculiarly intrusted to them, namely, the proper repairs of the streets 
in a way in which a corporation ought todo. It appears from the evidence | 


which has been already brought before you, that there have been complaints | 
made upon various occasions of the improper condition in which the streets | 
are kept. Ishall call another witness, and one only upon that matter, who | 
will show that the streets are, as was evidenced by Mr. Lomax, in a very dis- 
You have had likewise before you evidence on another 
matter which falls originally within the province of the corporation, that || 
the sewerage of the streets is not all it ought to be; that upon various 0c-| | 


invested in the corporation with respect to the making of gas. Now, with || 
respects to the streets; my learned friend, when I asked one of the cor- 


the streets were, and insinuated that the memorial arose from some of the op-| | 

onents of the bill, and that if the bill had not been presented there would have | | 

een no complaint made. If the committee will allow me, I will just advert to | 
that, and ask whether it is likely that a memorial which is signed by thirteen 
different parties, six of whom are magistrates for the county, and one for the 
borough, would be got up with any such unworthy motive as that which is sug- 
gested? Another reason why 1 venture tosubmit that the corporation are not the 
proper persons to have the management of these gas-works is, that they do 
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not conduct themselves in that fair and impartial manner with which the 
conductors of gas-works ought to. Let me, in passing, direct your attention 
to this question of the Bolton Moors reservoirs, which they now seek power to 
dispose of. It was not one of the important points of my petition, nor one upon 
which I shall expatiate at length; but we find that, where there is an 
establishment which is for the benefit of the poor of the borough of Bolton, 
|| giving them a supply of water gratuitously, they now seek powers to de- 
|| prive the lower orders of that gratuitous supply, in order that they may, 
|| themselves being traders in water, exact from the whole of the inhabitants 
|| of the borough of Bolton, both rich and poor, a price for the supply of water. 
| The total number of houses supplied with water are 15,796. Now, I find 











|; that four-fifths of the houses in the borough of Bolton which are supplied | 


| | with water by the corporation at the present time, are under a £10 rental. 
|| And it certainly is a very striking thing, that the corporation of Bolton, at 
| the present time, exact the maximum rates by the Act of Parliament, which 
|| they are enabled to charge to all the houses which are supplied with water, 
|| under £15 a year—nearly four-fifths of the whole; while, as the house in- 
| creases in value, the charge diminishes 2t a much greater ratio. The higher 
| the rental, the less is the charge of water; not in accordance with the Act of 
| Parliament, and perfectly arbitrarily. For instance, I believe that, accord- 
jing to the Act of Parliament diminution scale, the amount to be charged 
| from a rental of £100 a year would be £4, whereas they do, in point of fact, 
| charge but £3. I do no more than advert to that as showing that, as regards 
| the water itself, they do not charge fairly to the poor inhabitants of the 
borough. Now, with respect to the mode in which they charge the gas like- 
wise to shopkeepers. The town council of Bolton, to some extent, consists 
of shopkeepers, and they, no doubt, have a very powerful interest in the 
town. The charges made to the shopkeepers are not in the same proportion 
as the charges made to the other inhabitants. We have it in evidence that 
Mr. Sears complains in the town council as to the unfair manner in which 
| the charges for water are made to the different inhabitants. Now, there is 
another reason why I venture to submit to the committee that the town 
;council are not now in a condition to turn either competitors with the gas 
company, or to have the exclusive right of supplying gas. It has not been 
| adverted to before; and I will, therefore, venture, in a very few words, to 
| call the attention of the committee to the matter. It seems to me to be of 
| the very last importance, whether it is advisable or not to give to a corpora- 
| tion, like that of Bolton, additional powers to tax, to an enormous extent, 
,the ratepayers of the borough. I have before me, and I dare say that the 
committee have seen it likewise, an abstract of the accounts which have 
| been furnished by the treasurer of the corporation for the use of the borough. 
The Cuarkman : Is that Mr. Naylor? 

| Mr. Epwasp James: Mr. Naylor; he has been called three times; I 
||examined him upon this very point, and, no doubt, this is an authentic 
|! document, issuing from the corporation itself. There are several matters with 
{the management of which the corporation is intrusted. They have the 
|markets; and I find, from the accounts, that there is a deficiency under that 
jhead. They have the cemetery, which paid the enormous sum of £4 last 
jyear; £2 taken to sinking-fund and £2 brought to the credit of the 
i municipal account. I will cail the attention of the committee to the water 

accounts. 
there had been a continuous profit derived from water. That is a mistake; 
for, if I may be permitted to call attention to a document, which I put into 
the hands of Mr. Naylor himself, and who stated that it was correct, it will 
| appear that there has not been a continuous profit derived from water at all. 
| For a period taken from 1847 till 1859, they say that there is a continuous 
| profit. So far from that being the case, there bas been no profit derived 








| on the one hand the profits which have been derived for some years from the 
| water, and set them against the deficiencies of other years, you will find that 
| down to 1856 the one balances the other. When we come to the last years, 

| undoubtedly there has been a profit of £3714. How has that been derived? 
| certainly not from the legitimate prosecution of the water-works of the com- 
| pany, because, I apprehend that the corporation, legitimately exercising its 
| functions, would be dealers in water only, and not plumbers and fitters. 


| profits of the tittings and repairs; making, in truth, 45 per cent. of the whole 
| profit that has been derived for these last four years, derivable from their 
| trading in plumbing and fitting. Surely, that is not legitimate. I do not 
appear for the plumbers and fitters of the borough of Bolton; but it isa 
matter calling for careful consideration—whether or not a corporation like 


extent as to derive a profit of almost 50 per cent. per annum. I believe that, 
with respect to the corporation of Salford, Mr. Livesey stated that they 
derived no profit whatsoever from fittings. But let us see further ; that 
being the state of things, with respect to the profit derivable from the water, 
whether it has been to that extent beneficial to the corporation, as it 
is stated by the promoters of the bill? I find that, taking those four 
years, there have been contributions to the borough fund, to the extent 
|of £2145. There has been paid out of the ratepayers pockets, during 
{those same four years, a greater amount than has been derived from 
water profits—viz., £3000—in aid of the sinking-fund for the water-works. 


amount which has been drawn out of the pockets of the ratepayers, for the 





that debt? Why, the debt of the water-works company, at the present 
| time, is £190,650. In what time do they contemplate that they will be en- 
| abled to pay that off? The utmost amount of their sinking-fund is £4100; 
| and is it not obvious, therefore, that a very considerable number of years will 
{elapse before they will be enabled, even with the profit which they may 
| derive from the water-works company, with the assistance to be derived 
| from the rates levied upon the inhabitants of the borough, before they dis- 
| charge that debt? As it at present stands, therefore, there is a considerable 
{charge upon the ratepayers of the borough of Bolton, in respect to these 
water-works, But, is that the only thing to be noticed? Is it not important 
to consider whether or not the present debt is to continue as it is, undimi- 
nished, or whether it is not likely to be very considerably increased ? and, if 
the corporation, managing the present gas-works, will require additional 
powers, additional capital, and additional land, and thereby impose consider- 
ably more upon the ratepayers, is not that a very good reason why Parlia- 
ment should say to them, “ You have got enough in hand at present? The 
water entails a very heavy debt to the borough, compels you to levy a very 
heavy rate upon them.” “And, moreover, according to the evidence that has 
been brought forward by the promoters, the increase of the population of the 
borough of Bolton is such, that, in the course of a very little time, they say 
that there will be an increased demand for water; that their present power of 
supplying that increased demand is insufficient ; that they will have to come 
to Parliament again, because it appears now in evidence that, for the purpose 
of a new storeage-reservoir—the construction of which has already been dis- 
cussed, as we heard from one witness, in the town council—it will entail the 
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It was stated by one of the witnesses, I think Mr. Naylor, that | 


; from the water-works at all until the last four years; because, if you take | 


| During those four years, £1697 has been derived from that £3714 from the | 


this should be entitled to compete with a private trader, to such an enormous | 


So that, in truth, it has not paid to the municipal account anything like the | 


benefit of establishing a sinking-fund. But will that last long >—what is | 





necessity of their coming to this House for increased powers to purchase land ; 
and they will have to raise a further eum of £10,000, to carry that into exe- 
cution. Is not that another reason why the corporation should not be in- 
trusted with anything with respect to this gas? I believe the honourable 
chairman asked the treasurer what was the state of the finances, whether 
they had not a balance in hand? He certainly said they had £1186 in the bank. 
That looked well; but how does the fact appear? It struck me, then, as 
being rather curious, because I had been glancing at these accounts—it 
| struck me that he was under a mistake. Certainly, as regards No. 9 
account—the municipal account—there is £1186 standing to their credit 
at the bank; but the corporation keep several accounts; they keep an 
account for water, an account for markets, an account for thecemetery, for the 
| Great Bolton Township, for the Little Bolton Township, for the Haulgh, for 
the lighting for the library, and the municipal account. And, in looking 
over this account, I find that, although they have £1186 balance to their credit 
for the municipal account, £439 and £104 to their‘library account, taking both 
the income and the capital, and £1194 to the lighting, making altogether £2923 
—they have in all the rest of the accounts to their debit, £13,522, and the 
water balance, overdrawn, £2455; the market, £6221; the cemetery, £388; 
Great Bolton, £2170; Little Bolton, £381; and the Haulgh, £107. So that) 
it appears that so far from having a balance to their credit with their bankers, 
although they have in one account, as the treasurer said, £1186, yet, 
when you come to look at the books of their bankers, and their different ac- 
| counts, they have overdrawn to the amount of £10,599. One word upon their 
capital. They have borrowing powers, and they have borrowed money to the 
amount of £185,605; that appears, from the accounts themselves, within 
£4201 of the whole amount which they are entitled to borrow. What 
right had they to take this money from their bankers? They owe to the bankers 
£10,599, and they have no right to borrow it at all. That would look some- 
thing very like an improper proceeding on the part of the corporation; they 
have no authority to run £100 in debt, except by authority of Parliament, 
and yet they admit they have borrowed money which Parliament has never, 
for public purposes, given them a right to borrow, and have a debt at their 
bankers to the amount of £10,600. Looking at the debt upon their water- 
works; so far from being what it was stated by the promoters—£300,000, 
I find these figures to be £308,704; £8000 more than what they at- 
tempted to impose upon the committee, as being the total amount of their 
debts. How is that to be paid? And then they come to you and say, 
*“*Give us power, now we have made no profit out of our water-works, we 
have certainly a balance of £4 in our favour from the cemetery, we are | 
indebted to all the townships, the lighting produces nothing except | 
from the rates themselves ;’’ and now they come, and say, ‘Enable us to} 
compete with the gas company, and we shall derive a profit.”” Is that fair? | 
Supposing they were permitted to compete with the gas company—what 
would be the result ? Why, in order effectually to drive the gas company 
out of the trade, they probably would chargea small sum for theirgas. They 
would, in the first instance, as in all cases of competition, charge less than 
their neighbours, in order to get custom. Would that, or would it not, entail 
an enormous expense upon the ratepayers? Why, of course it would, to 
enable them to compete. I do notspeak now to being exclusive gas-makers ; 
to compete, they must get a large sum of money out of the ratepayers pockets, 
for the purpose of supplying the gas. The result will be that, so far from its 
being probable that they will derive any profit, in all human probability 
there will be a great additional burthen imposed upon the ratepayers of the 
borough for whom I appear. But, supposing that they do not compete—sup- 
posing that they are permitted to have the powers which they now ask for— 
the powers to treat with the gas company; will they not have to give the 
gas company a very large sum of money, in order to purchase those works ? 
| How are those to be paid for? Why, that must come out of the ratepayer’s 
pocket. How many years will elapse before there is one farthing profit, in 
such circumstances as that, which would come in aid of the corporation-fund ? 
Supposing they were to become competitors with the company, it would cost 
| them about £70,000 to erect the works; but, if they bought the gas-works 
| of the company, it would require an outlay of about £200,000, which would 
| be imposed upon the ratepayers, additionally to the debt now existing of 
£308,000. Let us for s moment look at the effect it would have upon dif- 
ferent individuals. There is no limit to the price, be it observed, in this bill, 
which the corporation may charge. They may charge the maximum price, 
without any limit to their profits. Supposing they charge the maximum 
| price of 5s., in order to produce a profit to the borough—where is the profit 
to goto? Individuals who inhabit the different districts round the borough, 
and who are at present supplied by the gas company—have they got right to 
complain? ‘True,I do not appear for them; but I have aright to make use 
of it, as an argument against the passing of this preamble. These out-lying 
townships, that are at present supplied with gas by the company, would have 
to contribute—supposing there were a maximum price of 5s. imposed by the 
corporation for the improvement of the borough proper, in which they 
could have no interest whatever. I take it that the charge would be 
the same whether within the borough or without, or it may be a trifle 
| more without, so that those who are outside, instead of having any benefit, 
| derived from a reduction in the price of gas, would be paying the utmost 
| amount which they can be called upon to pay, and that for the benefit 
of the borough. But, take the borough itself, there are very little more 
| than half the houses supplied with gas—7729 supplied, against 6160 not 
supplied. Well, then, supposing that the corporation really were to do | 
| what they predict—increase the number—take it that there were three- | 
| fourths of the houses in the borough supplied with gas. Then the three-! 
| fourths would be paying for the benefit of those who did not consume. Those | 
| who consume the gas would be taxed for the benefit of those who do not | 
consume the gas. 








In every point of hue, take it in one way or the other, it | 
| is not a fair mode of levying the rates; and, in my humble judgment, I am 
| not now here for the company, nor do I say one word in their favour; but, | 
as an abstract proposition, it would strike me that it is much fairer that the! 
| works should be in the hands of a company or companies, whichever it may | 
| be, who have no interest at all in the matter as to laying out the money 
| beyond securing a fair profit to themselves, and, when they have secured 
that, in diminishing the price to the others. But the corporation, on the 
other hand, have not that interest, they change what they please, they put 
all the surplus into their municipal fund for the purpose either of diminishing 
| debts which they may have incurred in respect of other schemes, or for the 
| purpose of improving the town. There are are a large number of millowners 
in Bolton who have, upon some occasions, manufactured their own gas. Now, 
supposing the company charge more than a consumer thinks he is fairly called 
upon to pay, he may manufacture his own gas; but, the moment you give 
to the corporation the power to manufacture gas, you prevent any manufac- 
turer, however extensive his works may be, and fd quantity of gas he 
may be called upon to consume, from so doing, because the corporation will 
say— No; it is creating a nuisance ; it is contrary to this Act of Parliament; 
we cannot allow you to compete with us; therefore, you must have your gas 
from us at whatever price you pay. These are the reasons which I venture 
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to submit to the committee are strong against any increased powers being 
intrusted to the corporation of Bolton. I have only one further remark to 
make, and that is with respect to Mr, Ormrod. Mr. Ormrod is a large pro- 
prietor of property in the borough of Bolton. We have heard from several 
witnesses that he had to close eighty-nine of his cellars all at once. There 
is no compensation whatsoever given to him under the existing state of the 
law. Now, permit me to call the attention of the committee to this state- 
ment. Generally, when an individual is called upon to sacrifice his property 
for the public benefit, Parliament, in its equity and its justice, imposes upon 
the pad the necessity of compensating the individual whose rights 
are interfered with. It is a principle well known and continually recog- 
nized, that, if a man’s house is to be taken for the purpose of improving a 
street, it is quite clear that he must have compensation for his property. 
But here is a case where you have it in evidence that Mr. Ormrod, the pos- 
sessor of eighty-nine cellars, bringing him in an income of somewhere near 
£300 a year, is at once deprived of the whole of that property, without the 
slightest compensation being made. It is rather startling that such a thing 
should be permitted to exist; but how does it arise? I apprehend that it 
has arisen simply from the fact, that the matter has been overlooked by the 
Legislature ; they never could have contemplated such a case as that. There 
is a section giving compensation in the Act for Promoting Public Health. 
There is this clause for compensation, section 144: * Full compensation shall 
be made out of the general or special district rates, to be levied under this 
Act, to all persons sustaining any damage by reason of the exercise of any of 
the powers of this Act,’”’ providing for arbitration in case of dispute. So that, 
supposing that by the exercise of any of the powers of the Act itself, the 
corporation had deprived Mr. Ormrod of his property, they would, under this 
clause, be compelled to make compensation. But, unfortunately, the present 
case is not the exercise of a power of this Act; consequently, Mr. Ormrod is 
without any —> at all, unless he obtain it from the justice of this com- 
mittee, supposing that the committee do think that there is any ground for 
conceding any powers whatsoever. Because, by the 67th section of the Act, I 
find this: ‘‘ It shall not be lawful to let, occupy, or suffer to be occupied 


pied before the passing of this Act; and it shall not be lawful to let, or 
continue to let, or to occupy, or suffer to be occupied separately as a dwelling, 


in every part thereof at least seven feet in height, measured from the floor to 


above the surface of the street or ground adjoining or nearest to the same, 
nor unless there be outside of or adjoining to the same, if the cellar or room 
extend along the entire frontage thereof, and from six inches below the level 
of the floor therein up to the surface of the said street or ground, an open 
area of at least two feet and six inches wide in every part.” So that, if Mr. 
Ormrod is in the possession of cellars which, when they were built, were per- 
fectly legal and permissible to be occupied by any one; yet, when this Act 
passes, enacting that such a cellar as that which he possesses is not legally 


perty, and gives no compensation whatever. 
a house, they would have to have given compensation. It is true the 
cellar is there; but it is impossible that they can be made to comply with 
this Act. There cannot be an area, such as that provided for by this Act, in 
many instances. 
his house ? 
house further from the street, in order that you may comply with this statute, 
and open up an area to the extent contemplated by this Act. You must do 
it at your own expense; it is for the public good; but you, the individual, 
must suffer.”’ Surely, it could not have been contemplated by the Legis- 
lature that such a state of things could have existed. But, it was stated by 
some of the witnesses that Mr. Ormrod was not unfairly dealt with; that 
although in the year 1859, in the month of March, he had all these notices 
served upon him at once, yet he was informed, upon various occasions before, 
that such and such things were required to be done, otherwise, he must go. 
Now, there was some mistuke in that. There were some notices served upon 
a person of the name of Ritson, who was a clerk in the employ of Mr. Orm- 
rod. They were notices, in precisely the same terms as those which were 
served in March, 1859, calling upon him absolutely to close the cellars; they 
were not served upon the owner, but upon the clerk; and it was not till 
March that they made the final service. I will just advert to the manner in 
which the corporation have acted. It appears from the evidence that Mr. 
Ormrod has cellars in different parts of the town, which have all, at one fell 
swoop, been closed; whereas, those which are the property of members of 
the corporation, or that are connected with the corporation, have been kept 
open even to the present time. I venture to submit to the committee, 
thanking them, for the patience with which they have heard me, that they 
will reject the bill entirely ; but, if they think that any portioa of this bill 
should be passed, that they will permit me just to have such clauses inserted 
in the bill as may compensate Mr. Ormrod for the injury he has sustained 
for the public benefit, and may secure him immunity from any further losses. 

Mr. F. Ritson was then examined and cross-examined at some length 
on the state of the different cellars in various parts of the town, especially 
Mr. Ormrod’s cellars. 

Mr. Joseph Jackson, examined by Mr. Bay ey. 

I am a surveyor. I have examined the cellars in Bolton, belonging to 
different inhabitants. I have examined them with special reference to the 
Health of Towns Act. I think that some of Mr. Ormrod’s cellars are 
superior, and all of them are equal to any in the town. Some of them ap- 
a nearer to the requirements of the Act of Parliament than any others 

have seen. They are good dry cellars. The principal thing in which they 
do not comply with the Act, is in the extent of area. Some cellars inferior 
to Mr. Ormrod’s are still allowed to remain open. I have inspected the state 
of the streets in Bolton, and I must say I do not know a town in Lancashire 
where the streets are in so bad a state. The streets of secondary importance 
are ina very bad condition. I know that some repairs are being carried on. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Puinn: Any private person repairing the streets 
is bound to use better materials than the corporation use. I think that is 
not aright state of things. It has been so ever since the corporation have 
had the management of the streets. I was never the surveyor of the cor- 
poration, but was once employed by them as an engineer. I did some work 
for them at areservoir. It is avery large one andI repaired it. My es- 
timate for repairing the other one was £3000 or £4000. I do notknow what 
it was done for, but I believe it was not done well. I have not worked for 
them since that time. I do not know how long I was engaged by them. I 
reside near the borough, and have offices in Bolton. The streets have been 
in an unsound state. I do not know whether the corporation have been in- 
dicted on that account. I do not know what course is taken to close the 
cellars. Idonot know whether a complaint has been made before the magis- 
trates. 

Re-examined by Mr. James: I believe the corporation will soon have to 





any building, cellar, or underground room whatsoever, unless the cellar be | 


the ceiling thereof, nor unless the same be at least three feet of its height | 
| a party to the construction of these reservoirs ; and, as to that point to which 


The street is there, and must he take down the whole of | 
Why, it would be monstrous to say, “‘ You must throw back your | 





a as a dwelling, any building, cellar, or underground room built or | 
rebuilt after the passing of this Act, which shall not have been let or occu- | 


to be inhabited, the Legislature interposes and takes from him his pro- | 
Supposing they had taken | 





come to Parliament with reference to the reservoirs, in order to obtain | 
powers for the increased demand. I heard that indietments had been | 
threatened against the proprietors of the cellars. 
Mr. Hardcastle produced the notice served by the corporation upon Mr, | 
Ormrod to close his cellars. 
Mr. Putnn: I recollect, many years ago, upon a question of very great 
national importance, when several of my profession addressed the House of | 
Commons, Sir James Graham, a very great authority, congratulated the 
House that they had just got out of wisi prius. I can congratulate the com- 
mittee that they have got out of the cellars ; for of all irrelevant discussions, | 
one more useless, except to ground a certain application, I cannot imagine, | 
and I shall dismiss this with simply saying that though, of course, the com- 
mittee have heard most patiently this question about the cellars, it appears | 
to me that all has been done in conformity with legal usage, and in com- | 
pliance with the Acts of Parliament, No case has been adduced in which, 
either with respect to the houses, or with respect to the streets, any legal 
proceedings have been taken. Legal proceedings are open to them; they 
have never ventured to take them, and they come and pour forth their com- 
plaints before a committee of the House of Commons, who have no power to 
redress them, and no power to decide which is in the right, and which is in 
the wrong. Now, sir, I will pass away from the céllars, and call your atten- | 
tion to the main facts of the case. And I should say that, with regard to 


two questions—one, the closing of these reservoirs, and the other, with | 
respect tothe improvements—a great part of the evidence has been brought || 
before you ostensibly by the ratepayers, but, in reality, by the gas company, | 


who have subsidized them. I havearight tosay so. I havechallenged Mr. 
Holden, and everybody else, to say who is paying the costs of this second 
petition. Ihave aright to infer that they are paying the costs; the impu- 





tation has been made over and over again; every witness you have called | 


has been asked whether he is responsible for a shilling of the costs? 


My | 


learned friend should have called his client, and have disposed of the ques- || 


tion bya word. I say it is conclusive. 
to put his client in the box to deny it. 


My learned friend did not venture || 
Now, sir, the two preliminary ques- || 


tions are, as to these reservoirs, and as to the improvements of the streets. | 


Now, let us take it with regard to the reservoirs. You have had one witness, 
Mr. Baylis, who told you that the water was absolutely worthless; another, 


I think Mr. Harwood, who had originally made the proposal that the cor- || 


poration should take these reservoirs in the year 1854, on motives of philan- 
throphy for the poor, is so changed in his opinion, that he comes here now, 
and begs you to sanction this. You have had Mr. Brown, who says he was 


they were drawn, that is, the flushing of the streets, that it was never con- | 


templated at all. 


Mr. Arrowsmith and Mr. Blair, two gentlemen whom they | 


call to prove that it was not desirable to close these reservoirs—what do they | 


say ? 
vo even for domestic purposes, it is very hard; and that is most wonder- 
fully supported by this fact, which we got from my learned friend’s own 
witnesses, that the board of guardians thought it cheaper, for all domestic pur- 
poses, to take this water from the corporation reservoirs, for which they pay, 
than to take it gratuitously from this reservoir for which they would not pay. 
But, I go further; Mr. Arrowsmith, called by my learned friend, uses this 
expression, ‘* The stand-pipes are a public nuisance in the streets; I am not 
favourable to their continuance ; in winter, they are a source of nuisance and 
never any good. The water from the reservoir on the Bolton moors is totally 
unfit for drinking purposes.” That is not a witness called by us, but a wit- 
ness called by my learned friends; and then they put in a disappointed surveyor, 
who comes, and having taken water, I suppose, just after the winter, says it 
is beautiful to drink, and that the old women are crowding to make tea of it. 
I thought that if the water was too hard for washing it was generally too 
hard for making tea, and that, if the water is too hard for washing, it is not 


Mr. Blair says, that the quality of the water is very bad; and, he || 


desirable to put into your stomach a considerable quantity of chalk with the | 


water. The corporation propose to put this on the same footing as any other 
corporate property. Recollect, the corporation cannot alienate an inch of the 
corporate property without the consent of the Lords of the Treasury; and 
their proposal is, that they may do it with the approbation of the Lords of 
her Majesty’s Treasury. 


Probably, it is familiar to you that the common | 


course is, an application is made to the Treasury; the Treasury consider | 
whether it is in the interest of the inhabitants of the town; and, if they | 
think it is not in the interest of the inhabitants of the town, they withhold 


their consent, and the corporation have no power overitatall. So that 


really the proposition is not absolutely to alienate this, but it is to put the | 


land covered by this water on the same footing as all the rest of the corpora- 


tion property, and to be incident to the same power of alienation if the Lords | 


of the Treasury should think fit. Now, it is not necessary to dwell much 


upon that, nor is it necessary to dwell upon the question of closing the | 


streets. The powers have lapsed; we were coming to Parliament, and 
thought it very desirable that these powers should be revived in a limited 
way. Itisin evidence that the most empty part of the town, where there 
are obstructions and obstacles of all kinds, is not now open to the public, and 
the corporation ask the power to enable them, if they think fit to agree 
with the owners, to remove the obstruction. Now then, let us see what 
the real contest between the parties is. My learned friend, Mr. Serjeant 
Wrangham, called your attention some time ago to the form of this bill, 


and my learned friend said that the proposal of this bill was so mon- || 
strous and so unprecedented, that he would not argue the case on its foot- | 
Now, sir, in the first plece, the proposal is that, “ The gas company, | | 


ing. 
with the sanction of three-fifths of the shareholders present, either person- 
ally or by proxy, at a general meeting of the gas company specially con- 


vened for the purpose’’—may, enter into agreement with the corporation for | | 


the purpose of acting. Then, there is the 13th section—this is a mere} 
enabling power, giving the corporation and the gas company the same that) 
two private individuals would have, possessed of property, one wishing} 
to buy, and the other to sell, introducing no compulsory power at all on 
the corporation to buy. The 14th and 15th sections carry on that pro- 
posal. Then, there is the 24th section: ‘‘The corporation, within the 
gas-works limits, from time to time, may erect and make such gas-works, 
reservoirs, and other works,” and so on, “‘ as they think fit.” Now, the 
proposal is this: you may buy and you may erect; and my learned friend says 
that the proposal is so monstrous to give us powers of competing with the gas 
company—we, who represent the whole of the ratepayers in the town, and 
are the only parliamentary, legal representatives of those ratepayers. He 
says it is so monstrous—as if it was a compulsory power to enable us to buy 
from the gas company, whether they liked it or no. But it is true, as has 
been proved to you in the course of the evidence, that in the Belfast bills, 
and in other bills, there are exactly these clauses to be found; there is a 
power to purchase, and there is a power also to erect gas-works; and, no 
doubt, it ee been introduced with this view. The corporation may purchase, 
and, if the gas company do not think fit to sell, the corporation may erect 
competitive works. But, I believe no such proposal has ever been carried out 
in practice. It is introduced, no doubt, to enable the corporation, if the gas 
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company are not willing to sell, to erect these competitive works ; but I be- 
lieve you will not find an Act of Parliament, in which the transfer has been 
subsequently effected, which has not been framed in this way. I will not 
fatigue you with calling your attention to the various Acts which are men- 
tioned. ‘* But,” says Mr. Hawksley, who unites a variety of functions—a 
water engineer, a gas engineer, and even of a lawyer—“ I will show you that 
is absurd; the truth is, in all these cases there was a previous agreement.” 
|| How was it in the case of the Belfast? If there was a previous agreement in 
|| that case, it has not been carried out; and when he was asked, in cross- 
|| examination, whether that was the case? he said, in the first place, he would 
|! not pledge himself that he was correct as to his evidence; and, secondly, he 
|| said that the agreement had never been carried out. Do you suppose the gas 
|| company would have gone out of the room without a binding agreement with 
|| the corporation either to buy or no? If it had been done by agreement, 
|| would they not have said you must make up your mind—you must buy or 
;!not buy? It is quite destructive to Mr. Hawksley’s theory on this part of 
||the case. But, now the bill is in this position: the committee may either 
|| adopt it in this way—giving the corporation the power if the gas company 
| agree to sell, without giving us the power of compulsicn by giving us the 
| power to erect competitive gas-works. I think I shall show you in the 
|| course of this case that the gas company have not been adequately represented 
| here; that the real and true feeling of the subscribers, and the interest of 
the subscribers, have not been represented here; and that there is very good 
| reason for the total absence of any one of the directors from the chair of this 
| committee to suppose that this is a proprietors opposition, and not the oppo- 
| sition of the gas company and shareholders. The committee may, therefore, 
if they please, adopt the clauses 12, 13, and so on, and the corresponding 
| provision in the preamble, without adopting, or with adopting, as it may 
seem good to them, in their judgment, the independent power of the corpora- 
| tion to erect gas-works, and to use that as a means of compulsory action on 
{the gas company. But, I contend that there is no compulsory clause. We 
| have the 23rd clause—“ The corporation from time to time may, within the 
| gas-works limits, make and store gas, and manufacture the coke,’ and so on ; 
jand then the 24th—that they may, “ within the gas-works limits, from time 
| to time, erect and make such gas-works,” that might easily be altered if the 
}committee do not choose to give us an independent authority by merely 
putting in these words—** After such purchase as aforesaid, the corporation 
| may do so-and-so.” But, in point of fact, my learned friend’s arguments, and 
|| the arguments of their witnesses, have been directed against the power of 
| the corporation at all to manufacture gas. ‘They have said, “ It is true that 
|| the policy of modern legislature has been to commit to corporations 
|, the whole supply of water, the maintenance of cemeteries, but gas is 
| 
| 
' 
| 














an exceptional article—it is a manufactured article, and ought not to 

be included.” But, what is the difference between gas and water? 
;you have the same pipes, the same machinery for laying down pipes 
!;as*you have for water—in what does gas differ? ‘Why, it is manufac- 
, tured,’’ my friend will say; but I say that water, though not supplied as 
a manufactured article, is in an artificial state. In the first place, it is col- 
lected in large reservoirs, which require a great deal of engineering energy to 
‘construct, Again, the practice of modern times is to filter the water; the 
companies in London are obliged to reduce the hardness of the water, and 
therefore the water, so far from being brought to you in its natural, is brought 
in a highly artificial state, by the appliances of modernscience. And I want 
|,to know which is the simplest process—the collection of the streams, the 
|| storing of them in a large reservoir, regulating the pressure to each house, 
|regulating the distribution through the mains, reducing the hardness of the 
| water ; or to convert a little cannel coal into gas? I say, they stand exactly 
jon the same footing. But, in point of fact, it is rather late in the day to 
| argue this question, because we have Mr. Hughes, an eminent engineer, who 
has been concerned in many of these matters, who states that there are 35 
places within his knowledge where the supply is confined to the corporation. 
| * But,’’ said my learned friends, ‘‘ we will bring a great authority to show 
you that gas is not a proper object to be supplied by the corporation—we will 
|| all before you Mr. Hawksley,” a gentleman who unites the character of a 
|' gas and water engineer, rather a dogmatic lawyer, and a lecturer on political 
|;economy. My experience of these committee-rooms is this—that there are 
| certain persons who parade themselves in the character of witnesses, but who 
|;are just as much advocates as we who sit on this side of the table. Mr. 
|| Hawksley, first of all, says it is a system of complicating management—that 
|! the corporation is a public body, and a man may be turned out at any mo- 
};ment. I confess I should like to lay the practical good sense and experience 
jof Mr. Livesey—one of the ablest and best witnesses I ever saw in the box, 
who knows by actual experience the working and operation of all these 
|| things—on one side, and the theory of Mr. Iawksley on the other. Alder- 
|;man Shuttleworth has been at the head of the Manchester management for 
|; about twenty years, and Alderman Livesey has had the management at Roch- 
|| dale from the time the experiment was tried. ‘then, he says that there are 
'complaints between the parties as to the supply of gas. When Mr. Green, 
, the manager, was put into the box, one of the first questions I put to him 


' 





| was, ** Be good enough just to let me see your complaint book?” ‘ Oh,” 
, Said he, ‘* we have no complaint book.” Aiderman Livesey says that, when- 
ever a complaint is made to them, it is dealt with at once: ‘The 





jman comes before the committee, and we deal with it at once; and, if 
| we do not deal with it, we hear further of it at the next election.” But, my 
jfriends have been good enough to put into the box the secretary of the 
Gas Consumers Association. Why on earth they introduced such a witness, 
|| except to destroy their friend Mr. Hawksley, I cannot think; for he showed 
jthat in Manchester, where the corporation were carrying on the business, 
|mot quite to the approval of the ratepayers, it was made a question at the 
|| election ; and the gas consumers had such influence and such power that 
| they no sooner pointed out that the water account should be kept separate 
(than it was remedied at once. Going through all the heads of Mr. Hawks- 
jj ley’s objections, every one has received a practical refutation, during the 
|; course of the evidence. We have called on our side people who have had 
|| grievances, and very great grievances, as we have shown you. We will take 
|| Mr. Galloway, a gentleman appointed by Act of Parliament, and by an 
{| impartial authority, as meter-inspector. Mr. Green himself said, ‘* We should 
j, certainly not have allowed him to bring his tests down to the gas-works, 
|; Whenever a person applied to Mr. Galloway to have a statement of the 
I] registering power of the meter, we took the matter into our own hands; we 
|| applied our test, and refused to allow it to be done in his presence; and we 
ij rendered his office absolutely nugatory by assuming to ourselves power which 
jan Act of Parliament never confided to us.” Again, take the case of Mr. 
; Sharples, which, I think, is a very beautiful illustration of Mr. Hawksley’s 
theory, that you always have your grievances redressed by a company, but 
oe by a corporation. He says, ‘I insisted, upon finding my meter was 
|Tegistering 35 per cent. too fast, upon some rectification, and a return of the 
— which [had paid in excess.” Mr. Brandwood was a little more deter- 
}mined, and said, “ My gas-meter has registered 9 per cent. too fast; I must 
|have my money back. “Yes I will; I will put you 





“*No; you shall not.” 
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into the county court, and expose you;” and he got his money back, and 
his gas supplied. I might have multiplied these witnesses to any extent. It 
is perfectly obvious, as illustrating a principle pervading all our illustrations, 
that where you have an artificial supply of a necessary of life, it must be, to 
some extent, a monopoly—that is to say, it is better that it should be in the 
hands of a controlling body; and Parliament has shown, by thirty-five 
instances that Mr. Hughes has cited, that there is no such distinction between 
gas and water as is suggested by my learned friend. Ido not say so where 
there is no such guard of vested interests; it is quite right that vested inte- 
rests should be respected—it is quite right that, where it is necessary that 
a useless office should be abrogated, the principle of public and private legis- 
lation has been to give fair compensation. The truth is, the growth of our 
municipal system of free popular election is about twenty-seven years old. 
Corporations formerly were little, class, self-elected bodies; but they are now 
elected on the lowest’suffrage—three years residence, and paying rates; and 
this I say, whether for right or for wrong, that, where a great monopoly is to | 
be regulated, it should be regulated by those having an interest in it, and | 
not by those who have an interest antagonistic to it. Let us see what is the 

point with regard to the water at Bolton. If the corporation manage the 

water well, we may assume that they will manage the gas well. Since 1850, | 
they have had the supply of waterin Bolton. In 1847, I find there were 7775 

houses supplied with water in the borough of Bolton. At present, there are | 
13,179 ; so that almost every house in Bolton is supplied with water. Now, | 
take it with regard to the gas, and you find about 6800 houses supplied. | 
One of my learned friend’s own witnesses said, ‘I have no complaint to | 
make of the water, whatever ;”’ and not one single person whom they have | 
ventured to bring before the committee|has made a charge against the corpora- 

tion, as connected with the supply of water—as to the purity, quality, or price. 

Then, the corporation, having to pay a heavy sum for this water, have so ma- 

naged, that last year they made a profit of £1600, which my learned friend, | 
Mr. E. James, said, was due to the plumbing. I will admit, that about 20) 
per cent. was derived from that, but the other 75 was from the water supply. | 
They have relieved the borough-rate to the extent of £1600 a year, by the 
profits of the water. The process by which the corporation regulate their | 
income is very much like the process by which the Imperial income is regu- 

lated: they ascertain their expenditure and probable income, and then cover | 
their deficiency with the borough-rate. They have had these water-works ; | 
they have managed the cemeteries for a series of years, and the whole| 
borough-rate imposed has only been 11d. in the pound. My friends were | 
exceedingly anxious to put down the Rochdale case. They said it was an 
exceptional case; I do not know why. It is only twelve miles from Bolton, 
and Bolton is better situated for the supply of the houses. In Rochdale, the 
supply of gas to the houses has increased in a very large ratio. They have 
raised it from 800 consumers in 1844 to 9000 consumers in 1861. There are 
about 1000 houses unsupplied out of 9000 houses; and they have raised the | 
supply of gas from 28 million feet to 90 million feet; and the mains | 
which, when the work was confided to them, measured 17,699 yards, the: 
have raised to 79,386 yards. And, so well has this been managed, 
that the whole of their bad debts, during the whole of the management, have 
only been £300. But, you will say, that is answered, ‘* Why should you 
enable the corporation at Bolton to supply gas?”’ I do not want to go into 
the whole story about the public lamps; we send our complaints before you, 
and there was not the slightest attempt at refutation. It was said that the fines 
were only £5a year; but that is not the question. It is not the question 
whether this lamp goes out, and the corporation are done out of so much gas ; 
but, the question is this—Are life and property secure, when you are having 
lamps continually going out, when the police are obliged to report, from 
night to night, a number of lamps blown out, giving facilities, in a town of | 
that kind for robberies and depredations, which otherwise could not be? Let 

us look at another question. What we say is this:—‘‘ We charge you with 

bad management of the street lamps, with bad treatment of us, your best 

customers, when we asked you to pursue a different system; with treating 

us differently to what you do the out-townships, whom you favour, and to 

whom you give certain concessions, which you have not given to us; and we 

charge you, also, as disregarding the authority of the inspector of gas-meters.” 

“Well, but,” they say, *‘ we will show you that our management has been 

good; in the first place, look at our price;’’ and our answer is, ‘‘ Yes,’’ 

But, from 1854 to 1860, there was no change in price; and, because they 

knew we were coming to Parliament, they reduced it to 3s. 9d., as they did 

in 1854, when they reduced it to the impossible price of 3s, Later in the 

year, and it was very suspicious, about the very time the corporation were 

discussing the propriety of bringing this bill in, the price was again reduced. 

It was reduced 9d. in the year 1860, by two reductions, one of 3d., and the 

other of 6d. ; but, in the whole period from 1855 downwards, having carried | 
their bill in 1854, by bringing the gas down to 3s., they push it up again, 
and, till another threat is held out against them, they do not reduce the 
price of their gas at all. Really, I must say here again, that if it is not a true 
bill of indictment against them, where is Mr. Johnson Lomax, the chairman 
of the directors of the gascompany? Mr. Johnson Lomax was challenged 
over and over again, if he liked to come, and explain to you the policy of 

the gas company. We have had their engineer, their chemist, and Mr. | 
Green, who does not know any of the arrangements made for the getting up | 
or paying of the petition; he is put into the box to bear the brunt of the | 
cross-examination; but where are Mr. Johnson Lomax, and the seven 
directors? Isay Mr. Johnson Lomax is conspicuous for nothing more than 
his absence on this occasion. I should like to know what course is taken in 
other great contests of this description, when the management of the company 
isimpeached. If the management of the London and North-Western Railway 
is impeached, Lord Chandos does not think it beneath his dignity to go into 
that chair; but Mr. Johnson Lomax does not think that cross-examination 
is suitable to the dignity of the chairman of a gas company who holds thirty 
shares, five old and twenty-five new. I should like to know how it was that 
they did not redress our grievances ; how it was that Mr. Holden turned the 
whole current of the meeting? I think it rather proclaims the weakness of 
their case that they do not venture before you. There is another question, 
as to the quality of the gas. We have called witness after witness who have 
said, ‘* We have observed a great deterioration of the quality of the gas,” I 
am now speaking of practical gas consumers. They have said, ‘It is very 
odd, though the price has been diminished, the money payment has in- 
creased.”” People of all kinds—people from public-houses, manufacturers, 
and others, whose names I will not recapitulate to the committee—have been 
called, one after another, to say, ‘ All we can say is, the gas has been very 
variable in quality, and, towards the close of the last year, very much dete- 
riorated indeed.” We have called before you Mr. Hughes, who tested the gas 
in December, and Dr. Leigh, who tested it in February, who give you the mean 
of the whole as 16°13 candles in December, and 15°6 in February. Whatdo 
the company say? At first, their case was—‘It is very true ; it has deterio- 
rated, and so did everybody clse’s last winter. We had not a supply of 
cannel; we could not get it from Mr. Hulton;” and he was actually called 
for no other purpose than to prove it. But what was their case when they 
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came to call their own chemist? Why, that actually the gas was as good in 
1860 as it was at any other time. And therefore, we say, we think that | 
should convince you that our tests are right; that our people, who come to 
complain that they had not such a light as they formerly had, were right; | 
and that it throws a doubt upon the whole of Mr. Watson’s evidence. What 
does Mr. Barlow come and tell you? Why, he says that on the 4th of 
March, the day of the meeting of the shareholders, he tested the gas, and 
found it over 20 candles. I have no doubt it was. Iam rather surprised it 
was not 25, or something to that effect, because this was the moment when 
the gas company were convened to deliberate on their fate. I say our evi- | 
dence about illuminating power is consistent. The quality is an essential | 
element of price, and gas, although nominally the same price, may be 25 per 
cent. cheaper in some towns than in others, taking the quality into con- | 
sideration. . 


Turspay, May 7. 


Mr. Pxuuxn : I was in error when I stated last night that the gas had been 
reduced 9d.; it was reduced from 4s. to 3s. 9d.; that is where the confusion 
arose, and from 3s, 9d. to 3s. 6d. I wish to set it right. You will re- | 
member that on the previous evening, I was directing your attention to the 
fact, that the committee have never had a fair chance of ascertaining the 
real sentiments of the gas company in reference to this bill. But now let | 
us just see how this matter stands with regard to the feelings of the pro- | 
prietors of the company, and with regard to the plan pursued by the 
directors. It is clear that for several years and more, especially for the last | 
year or two, there has been great dissatisfaction among the corporation with 
the company. There were negotiations, deputations, and interviews, and a 
continual system of complaint on one side, namely, on the side of the cor- | 
poration, and stubbornness and disinclination to rectify the complaints on the 
other. There were continued contests going on between them inteference to 
the lighting of the streets and other matters in connexion with the gas-works, | 
Mr. Phinn next alluded to the meeting of the company on the 4th of March, | 
and stated that they had not given any intimation of it to the corporation, and | 
he held that no opportunity was given to the proprietors to have the matter 
fairly discussed. The notices, he said, which were sent applying for the 
proxies, contained a copy of the resolution which was to be moved ; but the | 
notice convening the meeting did not contain it. He contended that the ob- | 
ject of the meeting was concealed from those adverse to the policy, which | 
they wished to pursue. One of the most sensible amendments was moved by | 
Mr. Murton, qualifying the resolution recommending them to have negotia- | 
tions with the corporation, and it was rather important to see how that 
amendment was defeated, and the number of votes given on that occasion. | 
Let them see whether the course they pursued at that meeting was the result of 
their unbiassed judgment of the company. There were 21 votes against the 
amendment, and there were 13 for it; butthe21 were composed of 7 or 8directors | 
and 2 solicitors. There were 10 at least who were tolerably biassed persons out 
of the 21. Though they were beaten by 21 to 13, yet the proportion of paid- 
up capital was only as 18 to 12, and then as to the votes, they were as 389 to 
571. There were no fewer than 505 old shares and 1512 new shares held by 
directors, and those shares represented a capital of £14,644, so that they 
would see that a very considerable portion of the capital which was arrayed 
against the amendment was in the hands of the directors. As to the value 
of the gas-works, and the price which would have to be paid for them if pur- 
chased by the corporation, Mr. Hawksley had said that the value of the 
shares would be £200,000, but that was not correct. Taking the highest , 
price at which the shares had been sold in the market, the value did not 
come up within £10,000 of that sum. He contended that the interests of 
the shareholders would not be prejudiced if an arrangement had been made 
with the company. Mr. Hawksley had said that it was a struggling for 
power and influence on their part, but he denied that it was, and asked if it 
was not a struggle for power and influence on the part of thecempany. The 
assertion which had been made with respect to the suggested arrangement on 
the part of the corporation was, that the company were exceedingly hostile 
to the proposition; but an analysis of the division which had taken place, 
and the means which had been resorted to, showed that the real feeling of the 
members of the company had not been fairly represented. The promoters of 
the bill had called a number of people to show that they were discontented with 
the gas, and it was only just to the company to remind the committee that 
they had called gentlemen who said they were contented with the gas, and it | 
would be for the committee to consider the evidence which had been given on 
both sides, and to attach what weight they thought advisable toit. The com- | 
pany said that the corporation had mismanaged matters, and that they were 
therefore not the proper parties to have intrusted to them the management 
of the gas-works of the borough; but the amount of taxes was the best test 
of good management in local matters, and in Bolton the average did | 
not amount to more than 2s, 4d. or 2s, 5d. in the pound, and that, he con- 
sidered, was certainly not an excessive taxation. ‘The corporation had the 
water-works under their control, and his friend had not brought one | 
witness to say that he complained of the water. Had there, he asked, | 
been any complaint as to the cemetery or the markets? There had been 
no such complaint and he thought he might take it that the result had 
been a good water supply, a good market, and he thought that if the com- | 
mittee gave the corporation the powers for which they sought, there would | 
be good gas-works under their management. What, he asked, was the result 
of all this? It was, that they asked for power to give independent supply of | 
gas to the town, if the company would not sell their works. Did they do | 
that absolutely, or would they do it under conditions as to the illuminating 
power of the gas, or otherwise? If the gas company should choose hereafter | 
to offer the works to the corporation, the committee, he assumed, would see 
no reason why that option of purchasing the works should not be exercised. 
He thought it was for the interests of the gas company, as well as for the 
interests of the whole of the inhabitants, that the corporation should have 
such an option granted to them. He would submit to the committee, in 
conclusion, thanking them for the patience with which they had heard the 
case, that the corporation had made out their propositions clearly: that the 
reservoirs be held as the other corporate property; that, if they were to 
retain them, it must be with the sanction of the Lords of the Treasury ; and, 
if they were to sell them, the Lords of the Treasury would exercise their 
power to allow them to sell, if they considered it conducive to the public 
good. With regard to the blocking of the streets, it seemed to him that it 
ought to be removed; without Parliament, it could not be removed, and no 
good reason could be brought forward in opposition. The corporation were 
essentially a body controlled by the ratepayers, and he hoped that the com- 
mittee would confide to them the future regulation of the gas in Bolton. 

The room was then cleared, while the committee deliberated on the pre- 
amble; on the readmission of the parties interested, the following decision 
was announced :— 


| tion under this Act, as gas-rents, meter-rents, and other casual income in respect of 





The CHAIRMAN: The committee have come to this decision: That the 
preamble to the bill is proved; but they have amended it, by striking out so 





much of it as related to any competing powers sought by the corporation, 
with reference to the supply of gas. The committee wish me to state that 
they propose granting enabling powers to the corporation to purchase the 
gas-works on terms to be agreed upon with the sanction of three-fifths of the 
shareholders of the company within a period of five years. They also think 
it necessary to add a clause fixing the illuminating power of the gas; and 
they will also require a clause by which no power will be granted to the cor- 
poration to appropriate any of the profits arising out of the manufacture and 


| supply of gas for the general improvements of the town of Bolton. 


Mr. Power, on behalf of the corporation, said they should accept that 
decision. 

Mr. Ricwarps said that, as far as the company were concerned, they would 
retire from the contest, 

er Somerset, on the part of the gentlemen for whom he appeared, 
retired. 

Mr. Power then applied to the committee to adjourn until the following 


| morning, to give them an opportunity of arranging the clauses. 


The CHArRMAN said it would be advisable to do so. 


WEDNESDAY, May 8. 
The committee assembled at 11 o’clock this morning to consider the clauses 
of the bill. 
Mr. Grecory (parliamentary agent) inquired whether the consent of the 


| meeting of shareholders, as to the sale of the works of the company, was to 


be calculated as from the number of shareholders present, or as from the 
value of the shares held by such shareholders ? 

The CHarrRMAN: I confess that question has since occurred to my own 
mind. 

After a short discussion among the parliamentary agents, it was arranged 
that the 12th clause, relative to the question, should read—‘*The gas com- 
pany, within the period of five years from the passing of this Act, with the 
sanction of shareholders present, either persenally or by proxy, holding 
three-fourths at the least of the paid-up capital of the company at a general 
meeting of the gas company specially convened for the purpose, and the cor- 
poration from time to time during the continuance of the gas company may 
make all such contracts and arrangements with respect to any of the purposes 
of this Act in which the gas company and the corporation are from time to 
time mutually interested, as they from time to time think fit; and every such 
contract or arrangement with the respective sanction or approval, and under 


| the respective seals of the gas company and the corporation, shall, to all 


intents and purposes, be valid and effectual, according to the intent thereof. 

The following clause was struck out of the preamble :—‘‘ And whereas, it 
is expedient that the corporation be authorized to make and maintain gas- 
works, and tosupply gas within Bolton and in the neighbourhood thereof, and 
to acquire land for the purposes of the gas-works.”’ 

Clause 21, referring to the gas-works limits, was struck out, and the fol- 
lowing clause substituted .—‘* The limits (in this Act, called the gas-works 
limits) within which the corporation may make and store gas, and make and 
maintain gas-works, are the lands now held by or belonging to the gas com- 
pany; and works for the manufacture of gas by the corporation shall not 
be erected on any other lands,” 

An alteration was made in clause 25, so that the power to lay pipes to 
buildings must be with the consent of the owner and occupier of any such 
buildings. 

Clause 26. It was proposed by the corporation that the clause should read; 
‘* All the gas to be supplied by the corporation shall be of such quality as to 
produce from a bat’s-wing or fish-tail burner, consuming 2} cubic feet of gas 
an hour, a light equal in intensity to the light produced by 9 sperm candles 
of six to the pound, each burning 120 grains an hour.” 

Mr. HuGues suggested to tle committee the reason why the corporation 
had departed from the general rule of 5-feet burners. 

The committee determined to make the clause the same as that of the 
Metropolitan Act, making it read—‘* burner consuming 5 feet of gas per hour, 
a light equal in intensity to the light produced by 18 sperm candles, of 6 to]! 
the pound.” : 

The 37th clause, giving power to the corporation to lease their works, was 
struck out in pursuance of the order of the [House of the 15th of February, 
1861. 

The Sth section of clause 48—‘* The surplus (if any), from time to time, 
shall be carried to the credit of the borough fund ”—was struck out in accord- 
ance with the decision of the committee on the preamble, and that clause, 
with the two following, were amended as under :— 

XLVIII. All moneys which from time to time come to the hands of the corpora- 


the gas-works shall be applied by them as follows (that is to say): a 
First,—In payment of the interest of all moneys borrowed or annuities 
granted under this Act, with respect to the gas-works and the supply of gas. 
Secondly,—In payment of the current expenses of and incident to the main- 
taining, repairing, and managing of the gas-works, and the supply of gas. 
Thirdly,—In providing the sinking-fund by this Act required for paying off 
moneys borrowed under this Act with respect to the gas-works, and the supply 
of gas. : 3 
Fourthly,—In carrying into execution the other purposes of this Act, with 
respect to the gas-works and the supply of gas. : y 
Fifthly,—The surplus (if any) from time to time shall be applied as by this 
Act in that behalf provided, and not for any other purpose. zs 

XLIX. The surplus, if any, of the revenue of the corporation arising from the 
gas-works in any year shall, from time to time, be invested in Government or other 
securities, and the dividends and interest arising from the securities shall also be 
invested in the same or like securities, in order that the same may accumulate at 
compound interest, until the principal moneys and dividends or interest so invested 
amount to the sum of ten thousand pounds, which sum shall form a reserved fund, 
to answer any extraordinary claim or demand which may at any time arise against 
the corporation in respect of the gas-works ; and if the fund be at any time reduced, 
it may thereafter be again restored to the same amount; and so, from time to time, 
as often as the reduction happens. 

L. When and so often as the moneys so invested in the fund amount to the sum 
of ten thousand pounds, the dividends or interest thereon shall no longer be invested ; 
but the corporation shall, from time to time, so reduce the rate for gas supplied . y 
them, as to prevent there being a surplus of their revenue arising from the gas-works, 
and to exhaust the dividends or interest on the fund. 

A clause was inserted by mutual agreement, to the effect that the powers 
obtained by the corporation would not come into effect until after the pur- 
chase of the gas company’s works. 


The remaining clauses were agreed to, and the bill was passed. 
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